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THE PROBLEM .-OF THE FOREIGNER 
IN CANADA. 


EVERY school boy knows that the earliest beginning of settle- 
ments in Canada were made by adventurous Frenchmen and the 
tale of the transformation of Canada from a French to a British 
Colony is too familiar to be worthy of repetition. The original 
stocks which formed the basis of the Canadian population from 
the beginning of the last century were almost solely drawn from the 
British and French races. Part of the British stock had been 
filtered through America for several generations in the shape of 
the United Empire loyalists who had crossed the border at the 
time of the revolution. They laid the foundation of British settle- 
ment in Canada and all through the last century they were 
reinforced by continual streams of emigrants from the mother 
land. Of this emigration, the Scotch, though not largest in 
numbers were probably foremost in quality and have left their 
imprint most deeply on the civilization of the country. There 
was, however, a considerable settlement of English and a strong 
leaven of Irish, Catholics and Orangemen alike. In the West the 
earliest settlers were emigrants from the Orkney and Shetland 
Islands in the North of Scotland, whose descendants still retain 
some peculiar characteristics among the Cosmopolitanism of the 
modern West. 

When the new development of Canada began with the begin- 
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ning of the 20th century, the stream of emigrants from the British 
Isles, which had languished for some decades, burst into new 
vigour and the flow still proceeds. But coinciding with it has 
come another stream of emigrants, which has hitherto been un- 
known to the soil of Canada. There had, it is true, been settle- 
ments of neither British nor French origin in Canada prior to 
1900. Besides an element of Pennsylvanian Dutch and Germans 
in Ontario, a numerous colony of Icelanders had been successfully 
planted in Northern Manitoba in the eighties and a body of 
Mennonites, who can best be described as a type of Russian 
Quakers, colonized a portion of the Southern districts of the same 
province in 1883. But the peasantry of Continental Europe had 
hitherto turned their eyes solely towards the United States, and 
for a succession of years had found their way thither by the 
million to enjoy the advantages which a vast and daily expanding 
field for labour there afforded. When Mr. Sifton, the Minister of 
the Interior in the Laurier Government, brought his colleagues 
to realize that Western Canada could not be developed without an 
extensive advertisement propaganda and a vigorous effort to 
attract immigration, he saw that it would be necessary to draw 
upon other sources of supply besides Great Britain and the United 
States. Agencies, financed by the Canadian Government, were 
established in all the countries of Central Europe which had been 
supplying emigrants to the United States, and a campaign of 
extraordinary vigour was commenced. The stream of emigration 
which was thus started still continues to roll onward to the 
Canadian West. It has never reached the same volume as the 
similar currents towards the United States, but its dimensions 
have already been sufficiently large to give rise to various prob- 
lems in Canadian National life. 

It has become a habit with Canadians to describe all natives 
of central Europe as Galicians, because Galicia was the country 
which was first tapped with any considerable success by the emi- 
gration agents, but as a description of a type “Galician” is often 
quite a misnomer. It is made to cover Poles, Ruthenians, Slovaks, 
Lithuanians, Hungarians, Bulgarians, and even Armenians, and 
Syrians, Italians being accorded the special title of “Dagoes.” 
The West has no time for finesse in defining National types and 
lightly adopts the generic term. There was some effort to direct 
the settlement of the Galicians into special locations. In addition 
to the bald level prairie which is ready for cultivation, there is 
available for settlement in the Prairie Provinces a vast acreage of 
what is known as “scrub land.” This land exists in the more 
northerly districts of all three provinces. It is as fertile often as 
the untimbered prairie, but American and British settlers cannot 
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be induced to take it up as long as there is open land available. 
Clearing even scrub timber is a laborious process, and in these dis- 
tricts farming at first must always partake of the mixed variety. A 
certain amount of this type of land is stony or marshy, and it was 
felt that while it might not attract Anglo-Saxon Colonists it would 
be accepted with great gratitude by the peasants of Central Europe. 
Their footsteps were accordingly directed towards these regions, 
and as a result there are numerous and populous settlements of 
this type scattered at intervals over all the Prairie Provinces. 
Economically, the project has been a success. These people are 
possessed of all the primary instincts in their best form. They 
are kind to their wives and families, and careful of their cattle, and 
have retained a certain sense of neatness and ideas of taste which 
the women display in their dress and the men in the curious decora- 
tions of their homes. On the East side of the Red River, 
between Winnipeg and the town of Selkirk, there is a peculiarly 
interesting string of foreign settlements. The houses are close 
together along the river bank, whitewashed and surrounded by 
neat gardens, cattle and poultry seem to abound, and nowhere in 
Canada has the writer ever seen so many and so healthy children 
within a half an hour’s travel. 

Had this large immigration been allowed to settle itself exclu- 
sively in the land, many dangers might have been escaped, but un- 
fortunately as soon as the value of its labour capacity became ap- 
parent other openings were found for it. The Railway Companies, 
embarking as they were on an era of extensive construction, were 
confronted by a great scarcity of labour, and they saw in these 
foreigners the best possible supply. They accordingly proceeded 
to import them in gangs and hive them in railway construction 
camps, where they were exposed to all the vices inseparable from 
railway construction, and where they acquired many of the worst 
Anglo-Saxon habits. Railway construction work is suspended in 
winter and the people who are employed in it drift into the cities 
to seek employment. Many of these foreign navvies finding profit- 
able wages available in public works and low grade urban labour 
preferred not to return to their first employment. Unfortunately 
to urban life these European peasants are generally quite unsuited. 
They are country bred and qualified only for rural life, and had 
they never been admitted in large numbers to the cities, the prob- 
lem connected with their presense would have been infinitely 
easier. They were naturally attracted to one another through 
mutual association and located in the same districts, with the result 
that there are few Western cities which do not contain an extensive 
foreign quarter. The chance of their complete assimilation has 
now passed and the foreign quarter is everywhere recognized as a 
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separate enclave in the community. If the prospect of easy 
assimilation with the Anglo-Saxon stock has possibly gone for 
ever it remains to discuss the existing situation and to examine 
methods by which the damage may be repaired. 

The statistics of this immigration movement are interesting. 
Last year there came to Canada as emigrants no fewer than 
422,432 souls, though it must be admitted that Canadian immigra- 
tion statistics take no account of the very considerable exodus 
which annually passes over to the United States and must in- 
clude many who re-migrate. Of the total population in Canada in 
1911 only 54 per cent. was of British origin; of last year’s huge 
addition, whereas British immigrants increased 9 per cent. and 
American 4 per cent. the immigration from other countries 
increased 37 per cent. and the majority of these were continental 
Europeans. The birth rate of this immigrant population, which is 
largely young in years, is extremely high, while the birth rate of 
the native Canadian population is notoriously low. When it is 
considered that last year Canada received a volume of immigrants 
exceeding the population of either of the provinces of New 
Brunswick, Alberta, and British Columbia, the possibilities of the 
situation may become clearer. Already the immigrants are 
making their presence felt in every region of Canada. In Winni- 
peg, in a district where foreign children are attending public 
schools there is an enrolment of 590. Of these only 45 are 
native Canadians and 140 English speaking; the rest belong to 
ten different nationalities. Even in Ontario the foreigners’ pre- 
sence is visible. Toronto has a large colony of Italians and in 
quiet old cities like Belleville there is a large foreign community 
in which deplorable conditions prevail. 

What will be the effect of this invasion on the National life 
of Canada? In the United States the result of immigration is the 
replacement on a large scale of natives by foreign stock, and the 
same process may come to pass in Canada. Racially they may 
swamp the British stock as the reservoir from which they come is 
of infinite depth. There are already visible signs of the social 
effects of this immigration. In the cities the single family house 
is being replaced by the tenement and overcrowding is rampant. 
There are slum areas in all the important Canadian cities which 
are as bad as the worst purlieus of Glasgow or Manchester. The 
temperance sentiment has been fairly strong in Canada, but it is 
rapidly being confronted by an organized foreign vote controlled 
by the liquor interests. A recent brewery prospectus gives a 
striking side light on its development—“ The rapid growth and 
development of Western Canada and the increased prosperity 
in all lines of business make this time most opportune for the 
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establishment of a new Brewery. More than 40 per cent. of the 
population of Western Canada was born out of Canada, and it is 
estimated that over 75 per cent. of this emigrant population came 
from beer drinking countries.” 

In politics the effect is even more disastrous. There is a 
grave responsibility on the politicians of all parties for their treat- 
ment of the foreign voter. It would be hard to rebut the asser- 
tion that the foreign vote has been systematically debauched and 
corrupted by both parties, the greater sinners being usually the 
party in power which has available in its Civil Service efficient 
machinery for the purpose. There have been founded Polish 
Conservative Clubs, and Polish Liberal Clubs, and Ruthenian 
Liberal Clubs, and Ruthenian Tory Clubs, and the majority of 
them are merely drinking establishments for marshalling thirsty 
foreigners for the support of the particular party whose names they 
bear. A Polish emigrant who was urged to cast his vote replied 
to the canvasser, “ Me no vote, me no drink.” It is not uncommon 
for the political parties to pay the pastors of foreign churches for 
a sermon the Sunday before election day. Without any training 
and with only the qualification of three years’ residence the immi- 
grants are given the franchise, and already in many divisions they 
hold the balance of power. As a result both parties are bidding 
for their vote and some of the politicians will stoop to any tactics 
to obtain it. The foreigners, too, are learning to use the vote; in 
one of the wards of Winnipeg there is a Ruthenian alderman and 
in an Alberta constituency an independent Ruthenian candidate 
was nominated, who secured several hundred votes. The Conser- 
vative party in Manitoba, for instance, maintains a regular staff of 
foreign Civil Servants who, under the guise of weed and road 
inspectors, perform the somewhat unsavoury duties of organizing, 
by most dubious methods, the foreign vote to bring victory to 
Tory principles. 

In the world of religion the immigrant is not without in- 
fluence. The Protestant Churches in Canada have shown com- 
paratively small increase in comparison with the Catholic: The 
Protestants, too, are less adequately equipped to deal with this 
immigration problem than the Roman Catholics. They have a 
sufficient difficulty in filling their own pulpits without making ex- 
tensive inroads into such missionary work. Not that there have 
been no noble efforts. The Rev. J. S. Woodsworth, a Methodist 
Clergyman, conducts in Winnipeg, in the shape of the All Peoples’ 
Mission, one of the most praiseworthy and intelligent institutions 
in the country. But it is doubtful if the solution can be found 
through religion alone. It must come through education and 
politics, and in the matter of education there are enormous difficul- 
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ties. Since confederation, Canada has been more or less bi-lingual, 
and many have been the troubles and difficulties arising from this 
fact. In most of the provinces the minority, whether Protestants 
or Catholics, are allowed separate schools in which their children 
may obtain the particular religious education to which they sub- 
scribe. Underneath the surface of Canadian politics there are 
always smouldering the burning fires of the question of religious 
education and there are signs that they may now burst forth at 
any time upon Mr. Borden. But at present, instead of ceasing to 
be bi-lingual, Canada shows some signs of becoming multi-lingual, 
in her educational system. In Manitoba, for instance, there exists 
French-English, German-English, Ruthenian-English, and Polish- 
English schools. In each of these the children are taught by 
teachers who speak their own language and it is to be feared 
that there is no consistent effort to implant a knowledge of Eng- 
lish literature and English traditions. A training college has been 
established in which Galicians and Ruthenians are trained up to 
teach their fellow countrymen, but the scheme has not been so 
successful as might be desired. The “Continentals,” however, 
have become exceedingly jealous of their particular privileges and 
resent the arrival of any English speaking teacher in their dis- 
tricts. One of their spokesmen frankly declared that they did 
not want any “foreign teachers”; “foreign” in this case meaning 
English. As a result of this it is literally true that there are now 
growing up in Manitoba whole communities of considerable num- 
bers to whom the English language is an unknown tongue. Apart 
from the obvious handicap with which the children bred in this 
environment must be faced when they enter into the industrial and 
commercial life of Western Canada, is it not more than danger- 
ous to allow enclaves of foreign settlement to be created, within 
which all the old habits, ideals and beliefs of the original 
nationalism are retained, and no attempt is made to supplant them 
in favour of the ideals of British civilization? So serious is this 
problem of diverse languages, that in certain districts in Winnipeg 
business circulars are printed in three or four different languages 
and aspirants for political honours have to issue their addresses 
in half a dozen tongues. Even to-day there are published in 
Winnipeg, in foreign tongues, at least a dozen newspapers, most 
of which are controlled by politicians of the respective parties. 
The British Canadian ideal was that of a people with a com- 
mon language, common ideals, and common customs. There was 
of course the exception of the French Canadians, but they were 
a compact well-defined body and more or less settled in a water- 
tight compartment in the Province of Quebec. There was no al- 
ternative but to permit the continuance of their privileges of 
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language and religion, but it is this very fact that has made the 
problem of dealing with the foreigner so hard and delicate, 
because the French Canadians were exceedingly jealous of any 
attempt to standardize the whole country to one language. With 
the advent of this mass of foreign immigration it is to be feared 
that the old ideal is almost incapable of realization and for good or 
evil Canada is destined to be the home of a composite race or of 
mixed races. But there should be an immediate effort to tackle 
the educational question, and it should be laid down as a fixed rule 
that no special privileges will be afforded to any except the 
French Canadians in the matter of language. Canada might well 
follow the example of the United States in her determination to 
make English, with the above mentioned exception, the standard 
language of the community. The foreign element is not at pre- 
sent in a position to offer any serious opposition to this ideal, but 
the time may come when resistance can be successfully organized. 

The main difficulty in dealing with the problem of the 
foreigner lies at the door of the politicians. They see in the 
foreign vote an element which, by skilful manipulation, can be 
used to great party advantage, and they are prepared to use any 
methods and resort to any trickery in order to win its allegiance. 
Neither side can escape blame in the matter and it is largely the 
desire to cater to this foreign vote that has prevented compulsory 
education from being established in Manitoba and has permitted 
the establishment of “foreign” schools. The methods under 
which the foreigners suffer at the hands of the politicians can best 
be illustrated by a concrete example. In the spring of this year 
there occurred a vacancy in the legislature for the representation 
of a division called Gimli. Gimli is the most northerly consti- 
tuency in Manitoba. It lies between two great lakes, Lake Win- 
nipeg and Lake Manitoba, and extends to the Hudson Bay, oc- 
cupying an area almost as large as Scotland, though the greater 
part of it is a wilderness of rocks, scrub forest, and water, and 
devoid of any trace of settlement. It is not prairie country, but 
is covered with light timber, and draining and clearing are alike 
necessary to make it cultivable. British and American settlers 
have accordingly passed it by in favour of the open prairie and it 
has been settled on largely by foreigners. There is a most in- 
dustrious and prosperous colony of Icelanders within its bounds, 
but the rest of the population is largely composed of Scandinavians, 
Galicians, Ruthenians, and other continental races, with a sprink- 
ling of English speaking people. When this by-election occurred, 
the local Manitoba Government was more or less discredited 
through charges of corruption and inefficiency. It had lost the 
confidence of the people and a defeat at a by-election would have 
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been fatal. It is of course very rare in Canada that a by-election 
goes against the Government, for the latter has powerful levers in 
its patronage and Civil Service appointments. In this case the 
local Tories determined to omit no precaution. They selected as 
their candidate a certain very pious Methodist lawyer, a great 
temperance orator and zealot for good works, and despatched him 
to make arduous journeys and deliver lengthy orations in village 
schools. With him there went a retinue of machine politicians 
and Civil Service officials, accompanied by cargoes of liquor and 
provisions of various kinds. The spotless character of the candi- 
date was to serve as a screen for subsequent investigation, but 
the winning of the election was not to be in his hands. The 
retinue of heelers and officials were to do the real work. First of 
all there was commenced a vast expenditure of public works in 
the constituency. It had been neglected for years and was sadly 
in need of transportation facilities. Survey parties were sent out 
in every direction till each homesteader thought a railway was 
destined to pass within reach of his farm. The construction of 
roads took a new lease of life, and as many of the foreign popula- 
tion with the desire could obtain work on highway construction at 
$2.00 per day. Promises of public buildings and drainage schemes 
were freely distributed and as an earnest of their designs the 
Government for the time being practically had to create employ- 
ment for half of the electorate. Homestead inspectors visited 
the foreign settlement and brought the pressure of their official 
authority to bear. If the right candidate was not returned there 
might be difficulty in securing patents, and even rights to home- 
steads might be cancelled. Certain areas in the division were 
under prohibition, but this did not deter temporary bars from 
being opened under the supervision of provincial constables and 
provincial licensing authorities where liquor was freely dispensed 
to thirsty electors. Provisions were also distributed and anyone 
who desired a favour of the Government had only to ask it to 
obtain a fervent promise. The opposition pursued a compara- 
tively honest and virtuous campaign, but it is to be feared that 
the high moral level of their tactics was due to lack of opportunity 
and emptiness of war chest rather than to any inherent virtue. 
Naturally the Government candidate was returned and the victory 
was received with great acclaim by his party. But in the process, 
a vast community was debauched with liquor and experienced 
political corruption of many varieties which cannot be without a 
permanent effect upon its morale. Until such proceedings are 
made absolutely impossible there can be little hope of honest, 
stable Government in Canada. This practice of corrupting the 
foreign vote may have been transplanted from America, but it is 
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none the less reprehensible and totally alien to the ideals and stan- 
dards of British civilization. It must be admitted that the recent 
proceedings have aroused public opinion in a remarkable degree 
and it will be some time before they can be safely repeated with 
such flagrant audacity. 

If the foreigner brings with him many problems it should be 
remembered that there is a certain debit side to the account. A 
European immigrant may not bring with him carloads of stock 
and implements and household goods and a vast purse of money 
for investment, but he brings rude health and strength of body, 
inured to toil and accustomed to hardships. They come to us with 
land hunger in their hearts, eager to better their lot, and can nghtly 
claim to be the most enterprising of the races from which they 
spring. They are, in many cases, industrious and frugal and as 
producers of wealth are infinitely greater assets to the Dominion 
than many financial manipulators and members of the real estate 
fraternity who have won their motors and mansions by neither 
ability or industry. All of the foreign element are not of the 
labouring classes. Here and there are to be found men and women 
of birth and education who have determined to try their lot in 
newer lands. Even the humblest of them often retains within him 
a spark of idealism and mournful reminiscence of the historic 
atmosphere and more cultured civilization of their native land. 
They do not all succumb to the Philistine materialism of the West. 
A friend of the writer’s avers that if ever musical talent is to be 
developed in Canada, it will have its origin among the much des- 
pised Europeans. When an exhibition of pictures is available in 
Winnipeg, there are always to be found wandering in to see them 
a scattered contingent of foreign exiles who have preserved some 
of their old enthusiasm for art. 

The gist of the problem is that accordingly, to all portents, 
Canada is destined to become a community of cosmopolitan 
stock. It is more than doubtful if she will have the same powers 
of assimilation as her Southern neighbour. The main reason is 
that it is apparently now impossible to insist upon a uniform edu- 
cational system which will act as a melting pot. But there is no 
consideration or care taken by the community at large to ensure 
the introduction of the ideals of British civilization into the minds 
of the foreign element. There is a complete lack of forethought 
in regard to their possible influence on the future of the country. 
They are easily, from a physical point of view, the most virile ele- 
ment in the country, and their high birth rate may in time bring 
the people of foreign ancestry near to numerical preponderance. 
They are good immigrants in rough, but their present status is an 
undoubted menace. It is useless to deny that there is a certain 
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section of the Canadian people who regard them as at their highest, 
utility in their present state and desire multiplication of their 
numbers, but no improvement in their position and outlook. The 
reference is to that element of financial Mandarins who have 
grown up within the bounds of the Dominion within late years, 
and whose aspiration in Canada is to see it controlled in its economic 
and political destinies by an oligarchy of millionaires who have 
successfully organized and harassed the labours of millions of un- 
lettered producers for the aggrandizement of their own private for- 
tunes. They openly express a preference for such a development 
of a Dominion civilization as against the ideal of a prosperous in- 
dependent yeomanry, working out its salvation under a system of 
Agricultural Co-operation, such as the Grain Growers’ movement 
in the West has for its object. Quantity, not quality is the motto 
of their creed. They prefer the foreign settler for another reason, 
in as much as he is content to accept, without protest, the worst 
forms of Canadian institutions, and can be used in swamping the 
sober vote of the intelligent community. It is not the foreigner 
so much as the treatment of him by some of the community, and 
the indifference to his fate by the rest, that constitutes a serious 
danger to the future of Canada. It may be impossible now to 
appeal for unity of nationhood to a common past, a common 
literature or a common language. The unifying course must come 
through a common life, and participation in an idealistic common 
plan of civilization such as the statesmen and leaders of thought in 
the Dominion have yet to devise. The problem is aow so serious 
that it is beginning to arouse considerable discussion in the press 
and among most thinking men—how are we to raise our foreign 
population to the level of British civilization? Many suggestions 
have been made for the solution of the problem, but none have 
found universal acceptance. Fifteen years ago there was founded 
in New York by Doctor Josiah Strong, The American Institute 
of Social Service, whose object can best be described by a quota- 
tion from a pamphlet issued on its behalf. 

“To serve as a clearing house of facts, experience and ideas 
on social and industrial betterment. Plans: to create a museum 
of laws of all countries touching social problems. Those interested 
may consult its large specialized library and its department of ex- 
pert information, and may borrow books and documents so far as 
the library contains duplicates. The institute has several thou- 
sand negatives of social subjects, from which lantern slides may 
be made to order, conducts a lectureship on social subjects, ar- 
ranges for special investigations, prepares bibliographies and has 
500 classes in the United States and Canada on social questions. 
All its services are free, except special investigation.” 
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In addition to this institute there are now in the United 
States over 70 national welfare organizations, each with a per- 
manent office and executive committee. In Canada there is no 
such institution. If information is required on any problem of 
social service it has to be obtained either from the United States 
or Great Britain, and when the inquiry is answered the reply often 
relates to conditions which are very different from those prevailing 
in Canada. In the discussion of social policies, the community is 
almost totally divided along party lines. The real difference be- 
tween the two great parties in Canada for the last 15 years have 
been absurdly spurious. The electorate are arrayed into. two 
opposite factions, pledged to party loyalty and ordered to fight 
bravely and fiercely over trumped up issues. Meantime, the wel- 
fare of the whole community is sacrificed, and the sole beneficiaries 
of the system are the official politicians, their minions and acolytes, 
who are a sort of licensed condottieri Social problems press 
upon us and there is no means of arriving at, or educating public 
opinion on, deeply vital subjects. The best method, which Mr. 
Woodsworth, who has been above referred to and possesses a more 
intimate knowledge of the “ foreign ” problem than any other man 
in Canada, advocates, apparently is to secure the establishment 
of National Welfare Societies in Canada, build institutions to act 
as social centres and develop around them an organization which 
shall play its part in moulding these motley tribes of immigrants 
into self-respecting, intelligent British citizens. There should 
also be established, in connection with every University, a school 
for training in Social Service, from which there would issue men 
and women capable of bringing, possibly as paid state servants, 
chaos out of disorganization into the social order which we are 
creating. Such a consummation is just as necessary for the salva- 
tion of the British Empire as preferential tariff arrangements or 
naval policies. 

J. A. STEVENSON. 








TWO MASTERPIECES OF ART. 


THIs is a subject that has often been discussed. But, as an old 
proverb has it, a good story is nothing the worse for being twice 
told. Well, a “good story” has just been published, entitled 
“ Staffordshire Pottery and its History,” by a gentleman who bears, 
perhaps, the most distinguished name in the annals of British 
ceramics—Josiah Wedgwood. The writer is also one of our most 
promising Members of Parliament in the unofficial, but “coming on,” 
ranks of politicians and evidently with a mission of his own to ac- 
complish. That means he is a specialist and is possessed of the 
grit which helped to make the great potter so successful in his 
special line. The literature of the ceramic world is now become 
extensive. I remember the time when, in our country, scarcely 
a scrap of it could be found, and when Joseph Marryat published 
his fine book, in 1850, entitled “A History of Pottery and 
Porcelain.” It is a book well illustrated, and became the authority 
upon the subjects it professed to treat, for many years. It has 
been for long a guiding star to me, and, by the way, some thirty 
years ago, when preparing a work on ceramics, I was fortunate 
enough to meet a relative of Marryat’s who gave me scme informa- 
tion, and furnished me with a notable specimen of Nautgarw china 
to help to illustrate my vaticinations. There is one thing 
conspicuous in the writers on ceramics—their enthusiasm, whether 
it is well or ill-directed. It must be in them, because, as a rule, their 
books do not pay them. In this connection it is rather amusing 
to remember what “the blind old man of Scio’s isle” said when 
the Grecian potters called upon him for a song. After promise of 
a douceur, the “ poet of the heroes” began to declaim his poem 
of “The Furnace”—the oldest piece of ceramic literature that 
has come down to us in the vast roll of three thousand years. It 
began thus :— 

“Pay me my price, potters! and I will sing: 

Attend, O Pallas! and with uplifted arm protect the oven.” 


Old Homer had an eye to business, although his corporeal 
“visuals” could not see. It is to be hoped that our latest ceramic 
litterateur may be as successful in making the potters and others 
pay him his price. 
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But let us get to our subject proper, which adorns the heading 
of this paper. The name of Wedgwood recalls the Portland 
Vase at once, for it was he who made the copy of the original, a 
copy which has become almost as famous as the Barberini Vase 
itself. One of the most diligent students of “Wedgwood” is Mr. 
F. Rathbone. In the handbook to the Tangye collection he 
says: “The Portland or Barberini Vase was, perhaps, one of 
Wedgwood’s greatest works. It is a copy from the antique—but 
such a copy! If Wedgwood’s reputation, as the greatest English 
potter, rested solely upon this one example, it would be enough.” A 
fine specimen of the first fifty (like the one in this collection) is 
justly estimated as the most perfect ceramic work of any period 
or country.” The italics are mine. It is a large order, Mr. Rath- 
bone, but after all who is to contradict you effectually? There 
are, in the event of a debate upon the subject, arguments to be 
adduced on either side; but the result would probably be “as 
you were.” 

There is another aspect of the case which this new book brings 
forcibly before me and that*is, not only the finer art of Wedg- 
wood’s achievements, but the industrial side as well. He was the 
rare exponent of the principle of the higher art to be carried out 
in business arrangements. Hear what the great Gladstone said 
about him in that memorable address, when laying the foundation 
stone of the Wedgwood Memorial Institute, at Burslem, on the 
26th October, 1863. Inter alia, Mr. Gladstone said: “It is in the 
association of beauty with utility, each of them taken according to 
its largest sense, in the business of industrial production that we 
look for the peculiar pre-eminence, I will not scruple to say the 
peculiar greatness of Wedgwood. His most signal and character- 
istic merit lay, as I have said, in the firmness and fulness with which 
he perceived the true law of what we term the Industrial Art, or, 
in other words, of the application of the higher Art to Industry ; 
the law which teaches us to aim first at giving to every object the 
greatest possible degree of fitness and convenience for its pur- 
pose, and next at making it the vehicle of the highest degree of 
Beauty which, compatibly with that fitness and convenience it will 
bear, which does not, I need hardly say, substitute the secondary for 
the primary end, but which recognises, as part of the business of 
production, the study to harmonise the two. To have a strong 
grasp of this principle, and to work it out to its results in the de- 
tails of a vast and varied manufacture, is a praise high enough for 
any man, at any time, and in any place. But it was higher and 
more peculiar, as I think, in the case of Wedgwood, than in almost 
any other case it could be. For the truth of Art which he saw so 
clearly, and which lies at the root of excellence, was one of which 
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England, his country, has not usually had a perception at all cor- 
responding in strength and fulness with her other rare endow- 
ments. She has long taken a lead among the nations of Europe 
for the cheapness of her manufactures; not so for their beauty. 
And if the day shall ever come, when she shall be as eminent in 
true taste as she is now in economy of production, my belief is 
that that result will probably be due to no other man in so great 
a degree as to Wedgwood.” This passage is quoted at length, not 
only for its eulogy of a great man, but for its applicability to the 
needs of the present day. Day after day now, in all sorts of period- 
icals, we find the truth dinned into our ears that our boys and gir's 
need better training in the useful and industrial arts than in mere 
book learning. Not only so, but the “prophetic soul” of the 
“Grand old man” of the Victorian age saw clearly that Art, in its 
best and proper sense, must come to the help of Industry. And, 
as example is better than precept, he points to the career of 
Wedgwood. To illustrate this theme it occurs to me that, in a cer- 
tain quarter in Paris, about three thousand art-workers live by 
forming new designs for lace patterns. To these men journey, at 
least once a year, our leading lace manufacturers. And not only 
from England but from all (or most) of the other nations whose 
citizens work away at this beautiful art-manufacture. This is a 
topical and extensive subject to treat. It would require more 
space than is allowed me at this time to discuss it. 

Therefore, I turn now to make a few notes about the 
original so-called Barberini Vase. What a world of romance clings 
round this fragment of ancient art-history! The halo of literary 
mystery that envelops it reminds one of the fame attached to the 
Murrhine Vases of Petronius and Nero—vases that cost those old 
Roman collectors of curios something like seventy thousand and 
fifty thousand pounds sterling of our currency. Well! where does 
the romance of the Barberini Vase come in? Patience, my 
masters—ye matter-of-fact moderns! Was it not discovered 
in or about the year 1635, in the tomb of Severus and his mother 
in the neighbourhood of “the Eternal City” named Rome? Just 
fourteen centuries previously (A.D. 235) the Emperor was killed 
in Gaul in quelling a revolt of the tribes. Cremation was much 
used in those days and the Imperial ashes would be conveyed to 
Rome. At that time the Roman art of glass-blowing had nearly 
reached perfection. Has it ever been exceeded in artistic merit? 
A vase of purest crystal glass of a deep dark blue texture was evi- 
dently made for the venerated remains. Over the blue was laid 
a layer of white opaque glass when the other was red hot. After 
cooling, the gem-engraver, who may or may not have been the 
artist-designer of the subjects, cut into the surface where necessary 
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to the dark field below leaving in relief some of the most beautiful 
human-like figures that ever were formed by any cameo cutter of 
any age or country. There are two panels or subjects round which 
much controversy has raged. Two female figures, each a central 
feature of the separate field of view, are accompanied by other 
forms. Messrs. Mansell and Co., 405, Oxford Street, London (who 
have favoured me with a photograph of one of the views) have 
taken no less than six positions exhibiting every spot and figure 
round the whole of this vase or urn, and which is a modification 
of the Greek amphora. It is an exquisite shape in itself, as all 
those old Grecian forms were. Sir William Hamilton was an 
authority on Roman and Grecian antiquities. His fine collection 
of them, and his great book on the subject prove that assertion. 
He wrote to Wedgwood about this admired work of Ancient art 
in these terms: “Except the Apollo Belvedere, the Niobes, and two 
or three others of the first-class marbles, I do not believe that there 
are any monuments of antiquity existing that were executed by 
so great an artist.” This is about the highest commendation that 
could be bestowed, and when we consider that such a work—so 
soaringly eminent—was successfully imitated by one of our own 
artist-potters, it is surely a ground for national gratification. 

The original vase came into the possession of the noble Italian 
family of Barberini. Hence its name. It was acquired by Byres, 
the Antiquary, and then by Sir William Hamilton, who brought it 
to England in the year 1784. He, in turn, sold it to the Duchess 
of Portland. Her descendant, the fourth Duke, deposited it in the 
British Museum, owing to which fact it is best known to English- 
men as the Portland Vase. It was lent by the Duke to Wedgwood 
to make his copy from. The body of it had been much disputed, 
but he found that it was glass. He was not a glass-blower, but 
had invented his wonderful jasper ware by that time, and decided 
his copy should be made of that substance. It was a tremendous 
task and took some three years in the modelling by Hackwood and 
others. The cost never was recouped by the subscriptions. There 
is some doubt as to the number (from 30 to 50) which were actually 
completed. The first copies were sold by subscription at fifty 
guineas each. However that may be, these originals are much 
esteemed at sales and arrive at much higher figures than their 
first cost. I heard of one being sold after the death of the posses- 
sor, who was said to have been an original subscriber, and it was 
reported to have reached two hundred guineas. 

It is justly esteemed to have been Wedgwood’s masterpiece. 
It has been reproduced by his successors and by other potters, but 
of course they have not the same market value as those made by 
the great Josiah himself. 
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The original (Barberini) Vase was broken in pieces by a 
drunken visitor at the British Museum, in the year 1845. It has 
been pieced together and may be seen at the Museum where it has 
been for so many years. 

A great deal of disputation has taken place over the motif of 
the artist’s designs. His identity is unknown and his objective 
can only be guessed at from the formation of the reliefs. Some of 
the guesses are as follows:—The death of Adonis; Eleusinian 
mysteries; Immortality; Cure of a noble lady by Galen; Birth 
and acts of the Emperor Alexander Severus. The latter was, 
doubtless, suggested because the sarcophagus which held the vase 
was deposited in the Capitol Museum in Rome, and there is an 
inscription thereon, intimating that it held the ashes of this Em- 
peror. 

Most of the above particulars have been obtained from the 
sketch of Wedgwood’s life attached to the handbook of the Tangye 
collection of “Old Wedgwood ” at Birmingham Museum (1885), by 
Mr. Rathbone. Also, from further particulars published in The 
Connoisseur, of April, 1915, by the same writer, who is justly es- 
teemed one of our best authorities on the Wedgwood cult. 

But there is another article on the subject in The 
Connoisseur, of August, 1910, by Messrs. Jarvis and Turtle. They 
give some further interesting information to this effect :— 

That a princess of the noble house of Barberini had con- 
tracted gambling debts and, to discharge them, she parted with this 
unique vase to James Byres, the noted Antiquary, in the year 1770, 
who, in turn, sold it to Sir William Hamilton and who, contrary 
to the order of the reigning Pontiff, smuggled it out of Rome and 
conveyed it to London, where it was sold to the Duchess of Port- 
land. At her decease it was bought in by the third Duke of Port- 
land, whose successor deposited it in the British Museum. As 
to the dispute about the material of the vase, it is interesting to know 
that one authority called it chalcedony, another agate, and a third 
sardonyx. Finally, it was decided that it was glass. The reliefs, 
they say, are still in dispute, but the Museum authorities incline 
to think the theory propounded by Wincklemann is the most 
likely one of all, namely, the marriage of Thetis and Peleus. As 
a tail piece there is a sketch of the mound at Monte del Grano, 
on the road from Rome to Frascati, where the sarcophagus was 
found. After penetrating the earth for about twenty feet, a wall 
at the entrance to the tomb was found. It was five feet thick 
and from thence a flight of steps rose to the surface. That, of 
course, has been covered up by the humus deposited during the 
long period of about fourteer centuries. A built passage was 
discovered 80 feet long, resting upon a pavement fifteen inches 
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thick. There were three separate chambers in the sarcophagus, 
the largest of which contained the, so-called, Barberini Vase. But, 
they add, rather significantly, there was no inscription found to 
lead to identity, and therefore the mystery is still unsolved. This 
is perplexing, and is inconsistent with what appears on the sar- 
cophagus deposited in the Museum at Rome, according to Mr. 
Rathbone. Another point, which is very interesting in this 
informing article, is the fact that when the broken vase was pieced 
together the base was not replaced. Moreover, that upon it was 
engraved a beautiful half-figure, in the attitude of prayer,- and 
wearing a Phrygian cap. There is a reproduction of the photo- 
graph of it in the article quoted. They also state it was by 
accident that some labourers discovered “this magnificent urn— 
the chef d’euvre of ancient glass work.” On the other hand, Mr. 
Rathbone asserts it was by the command of Pope Urban VIII. 
that the excavation was commenced, in the year 1630. It would 
be well if someone, who has time and enthusiasm enough, could 
undertake the task of reconciling these discrepancies. 

Curiously enough, George Borrow—that erratic being—men- 
tions Urban VIII. in his book, “The Romany Rye.” He 
says Urban was of the Barberini family, who were nicknamed the 
Mosche, or flies, from the fact of bees being in their armorial 
bearings. Further that, at his death, there were 227 governments, 
abbeys, and high dignities, in the Barberini family; who had so 
much hard cash that it required seventy mules to convey the 
“plunder” of a branch of the family to Palestrina. If so, it does 
not look like the poverty which compelled one of that famous 
family to sell the vase for a few hundreds of pounds. Borrow 
quotes an Italian book which, he says, was entitled “ Nipotismo di 
Roma.” The tale looks like an exaggeration, and yet may be 
founded on tradition in which, generally speaking, there is some 
foundation in fact. If true, it will account for the anxiety of Pope 
Urban in prohibiting the export of the famous vase. 

Turning back to the statement of the many explanations given 
of the disputed subjects of the reliefs, Mr. Rathbone says: “The 
most probable explanation is that it represents an allegory of 
human life.” I quite agree with him. To my mind the two 
central female figures seem to represent retiring modesty and the 
other that of temptation. The former might very well be Diana, 
for she reclines on rocks evidently by a stream, and under the 
shade of foliage, with head averted. The latter, on the contrary, 
has a forward look, in complete agreement with the character of 
Venus inviting Adonis. In the case of Diana she seems to hold 
a quiver of arrows in her left hand and beside her is a nymph 
grasping a bow. Another of her companions is accompanied by 
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some sort of implement of the chase. Moreover, it does not 
require a great stretch of imagination to conceive that the latter 
figure might be Actzon pleading with the goddess, in exculpation 
of his guilty intrusion ; and perhaps just before he was condemned 
to be transformed into a stag. At the then period of history, such 
a treatment of the Roman or Grecian Myths is not at all unlikely. 
Is not this, then, an “allegory of human life?” Yea, it is one so 
profound and far-reaching that it has been constantly repeated 
ever since, notwithstanding the introduction of Christian teaching, 
and will be to the end of time. 

Probably, however, the problem-mystery of the vase never will 
be solved in such a way as to satisfy all the parties to the con- 
troversy. At all events we can all agree on this point, that the 
Barberini Vase was a masterpiece of art, and moreover, barring out 
the fact that it was a copy, the Wedgwood production was not far 
short of it. 

W. TURNER. 





ADDENDUM. 


Singularly enough, a goodly number of years ago, and before 
Mr. Rathbone’s opinion as to the allegorical character of the 
reliefs upon the Barberini Vase was known to me, I had written 
a few lines which were prompted by the destruction of a beautiful 
vase. The allegory is varied from the one we have discussed. It 
simply aims at showing the dire effect of deep disappointment 
upon the human heart. The lines are as follows :— 


ON THE SMASHING OF A VASE. (AN ALLEGORY.) 
I. 


“ A thing of beauty is a joy for ever,” 

So said the poet—so we all believe, 
Unless ’tis those demoniacs who never 

Do ought but curse and wilfully deceive. 
My Vase! It was a thing of joy divine, 
Made by a heaven-sent artist at his best ; 
’Twas fit to hold the pure Falernian wine, 
Or nectar of the Deities invest, 

Its form was graceful as the fallow fawn, 
Or, as the Naiads by a mythic stream ; 

Its colour like the opalescent dawn, 

Or roseate shadows of a baby’s dream. 
The paintings on its surface were inspir’d 
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By genius, culture and the rarest Art ; 
Dream-landscapes, castles, greeny-lakes, untir’d 
Raphaelian—Amorini played their part. 

There, varied flowers, exquisitely pourtray’d— 
The orchid, pansy, poppy and the rose, 

In all that naked loveliness array’d 

Which only from our Mother, Nature, grows. 


Il. 


It was a thing to worship—which I did. 
*Twas wrong! No Idol is allowed for men 
Howe’er celestial-like, not e’en The Cid 
Might have an Image in his bosom’s ken. 
And yet the truth, and nothing but the truth, 
I must express, for I am bound to tell, 

And let you know ; or, as an ache of tooth, 
Comes something o’er me like a demon’s spell. 
And still that worship did persist, for I 
Would see my goddess in the rosy dawn, 
And fancy, wickedly, the glorious sky 

Had not such beauty on its heavenly lawn. 

My soul, my thoughts, concentred ever were 
Upon this fairy Beauty, and my dreams 
Around the blesséd object everywhere, 
Seem’d like an atmosphere of rosy beams. 

All life and work, and hopes and fears, 

Were airy-like and unsubstantial forms ; 

My real life was where my Vase uprears, 
And gave my soul sweet freedom from all storms. 
When wordly fears and carking care opprest 
My mind, and worries colour’d ail my thought, 
To find relief I sought my Vase, when rest 
And peace into my wearied soul were brought. 


IT. 


But it was smash’d, and by a woman too, 

In thoughtless folly was the vile deed done, 
As if she fancied it a joke to do, 

And that a man’s affections best were won 
By breaking up his heart ties, like the Jew 
Who sold his birthright to the other son. 
Oh! Act of Sin! of Folly and of Shame! 

To smash my love and set my heart aflame. 
None felt it keener than she did herself, 
And many moans and sighs escap’d her lips, 
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Her soul was torn with grief—she learn’d no pelf 
Could make repair of her destructive grips. 

My Vase, she found, was not of common delft, 
But rarer still than aught that’s brought by ships. 
She drank despair, because the wreck she batter’d 
Was now forever and forever shatter’d. 

And oh! the woe and utter miserie— 

That gulphing feeling of the soul that’s lost ! 

The whelming grief that fell for aye on me! 

Oh! who can tell the endless, boundless cost? 
Instead of Hope and Happiness, I see 

A future that is ever tempest-tost. 

For by this act, so cruel and so rash, 

My heart, my soul, were crumpled in the smash. 


Look at that ship with every sail well set, 
And bounding on before the fav’ring breeze ; 
A squall comes on and, quick, she is upset— 
O’erwhelmed amid the frothy, angry seas. 
No more she sails, a thing of love and pride, 
She’s now a wreck upon the waters wide, 
And helps to make full many a wreck beside. 


My Vase was wreck’d (I lov’d the world before) ; 
It made a cynic of me: nothing more! 
IV. 


Poor soul ! she tried her very best to make 
A patch, and put the pieces right again ; 
She might as well pick up a farmer’s rake, 
And scrape the spilléd milk with might and main. 
No, no! When once a cherish’d ideal’s torn, 

Or piece of finish’d Art is sorely smash’d ; 
When e’en the human face is seam’d and worn, 
Or youthful hopes with disappointment dash’d ; 
To piece and patch the fragments is in vain ; 

The beauty gone can never be restor’d ; 

No Art can ever build the same again, 

Its great sources won't this end afford. 

Oh! Madness foul—the pity of it all! 

To smash a thing that’s matchless in its grace. 
The deed is like that sad Primeval Fall, 
Wrought by a Demon—worthy of his place! 


. 
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V. 


All Art and Nature have their earthly bounds, 

And measured are, by inches and by miles ; 

Their fruits are limited—yea! even smiles 

And tears and groans and songs with pleasing sounds. 
But who can limit the eternal soul ? 

Or staunch the wound within the spirit’s heart ? 

When high ideals then are riven apart, 

Such shatt’rings ne’er can ever be made whole. 


My Vase was but a name for finest Art, 
And it was only wrought of Nature’s clay, 
Yet symboliz’d a more ethereal part— 
The essence of the idealistic Heart, 
Which breaks, or lives in an Eternal Day. 

















A PLAN FOR THE AFFORESTATION 
OF THE WASTE LANDS OF 
THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


“ The Athanean State, like London, depended on its Navy for 
its food supplies, the loss of a single naval battle ruined 
it, and wiped its name as a State from the pages of 
history.” 

— MARQUIS OF DUFFERIN AND AVA. 
I DON’T know if these are the exact words of the late distinguished 
diplomatist, as I write from memory, but the substance is applicable 
to the United Kingdom to-day, as it was to the ancient Roman 
State now forgotten. 

All events connected with the history of great empires in the 
past, upon which their national prosperity was grounded, depended 
principally on their agricultural resources. The failure of those 
resources was the commencement of their downfall and eventual 
decay. How have agricultural industries in the past been destroyed, 
how have the fields and pastures become idle, wasted, and neg- 
lected, and how have wide wastes of uncultivated lands become 
covered with buildings, without solving the housing question of the 
people? It is solely to the national growth of taxation, owing to 
costly, useless wars of the past and present centuries. 

One recent illustration only, out of the many that could be 
given is the Boer War, which added, in addition to its cost of 
4 300,000,000, twelve and a half millions annually for interest on 
money borrowed, for which the nation never got one farthing for its 
annual expenditure. All this means growth of taxation without 
giving those who pay the productive power enabling them to meet 
that taxation. 

The last General Election decided that the great question 
of land and labour is going to force itself upon the governors of the 
country with no uncertain voice. The labour question must stand 
solid for the land question, and the land question will stand solid 
for the backbone of the empire at large, its industrial resources in 
all branches, its stocks and shares slowly, without adding to their 
figures by leaps and bounds, which, after all, is only mushroom 
booms affecting the few. 
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The cardinal point in the improvement of land and encourage- 
ment of agriculture should be supported at all costs, and lays in 
the Government control of railways, subjected to working 
similar to that adopted for the benefit of commercial industries in 
the great Republic of the West. 

What has brought us to-day to a nation of beggars, so far as 
our industries are concerned, our coast industries, our iron indus- 
tries (in whose places can be seen machinery made in Belgium), our 
carriage, silk, piano, and other industries numbering like the tales 
in the Arabian Nights? 

It is not for want of Protection; nothing so absurd. Nor‘is it 
the benefit of so-called Free Trade which the nation must adopt, 
and make Free Trade in its true, not artificial sense, for to discuss 
Free Trade or Protection without having in view the railway ques- 
tion is, to my mind, the height of impossibility. 

Take, for example, the hardware rates, and compare each. 
Carriage of hardware by British railway from Birmingham to Lon- 
don, 23s. 6d.; by similar distance, German railway, I1!s. 4d.; by 
Belgian railway, 13s. 11d.; by Dutch railway, I1s. 3d. 

Passing from others, we take general merchandise, Leeds to 
Hull, British, 25s. ; German, 4s. 6d.; Belgian, 8s. ; Dutch, §s. 6d. 

Carrying wool from Liverpool to Manchester is gs. 2d.; for 
same distance in Germany, manufacturer pays only 4s. 2d., less than 
half. 

When a private individual pays more for a barrel of apples 
from some of the rural districts in England than he would pay for 
two cases of his merchandise from Brisbane, in Australia, what en- 
couragement has the farmer got, in the face of preferential tariffs, 
of whose existence the Right Hon. Gerald Balfour was ignorant 
when he occupied the Presidency of the Board of Trade in the late 
Government ? 

The Railway Companies, under present conditions, are un- 
mercifully plundered, taxation without representation, and in their 
turn, to be faithful to their shareholders, to whom they pay seven 
millions dividend, plunder the public, and prevent the farmer from 
competing, and reducing the 94,000,000 cwt. of wheat and flour we 
import from the colonies and abroad. 

We require 5,000,000 acres of cultivated land to make us 
independent. 

In the United Kingdom we have 77 million acres of land, of 
which 47 millions are regarded as cultivated area, only about 
2,100,000 acres carrying crops of wheat. 

Devonshire contains 1,660,000 acres, Surrey 480,000 acres, Kent 
990,000 acres; this for a part of England alone. The capacity of 
our limited cultivated land is equal for its produce to any in the 
world. 
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In Denbighshire and Teddington Estate 600 acres are under 
cultivation for plum trees. The demand for fruit may be measured 
from the fact that five leading jam firms use 20,000 tons of 
jam annually, as ‘nuch as 100 tons of jam being made up in one 
English county alone in one day. 

We import £2,000,000 worth of apples in one year. Our 
English King Pippin is a good apple, no other selling so well, and 
pays growers the best ; easily digested, eats and cooks well ; its tree 
will grow on any soil. The Blenheim is a beautiful apple, a noted 
ornament of beauty around Oxford and the gardens of Hampshire, 
the beauty of Hants. ! 

We can produce a good supply of sorts ot apples, pears, plums, 
and bush fruits. Our present difficulty is a lacking supply of 
competent workmen to plant trees and cultivate them, so as to make 
it profitable. People are ignorant of cultivation, and think that 
planting a fruit tree anywhere it will grow. Few instances, says an 
authority, exist of well planted and well cultivated trees, the cause 
why fruit growing is a failure. 

Why ? Why this indifference and lack of combination ? because 
the railway companies under present conditions favour the imported 
quantities. 

Proof has already been amply produced that wheat and barley, 
oats and other cereals could be more extensively produced with 
many advantages, viz., that we could be made more independent as 
isolated islanders; that in time of a crisis or combination against 
us our vital resources would be nearer home. 

In dealing with the land question and, more important of all, 
the labour question, Government must nationalise the railways, as 
done in France, Germany, Austria, and Russia. They would then 
be enabled to suit all national industries, especially as regards home 
agriculture, and reduce the rates, as occasion required,similar to that 
adopted in the United States. Why should we be handicapped 
because the railway companies pay 47,000,000, and foreigners re- 
ceive bounties for making Covent Garden an international fruit 
store ? 

Those who have doubts as to the waste land being made profit- 
able have only to look at the results on the estates in High Wycombe 
under Earl Carrington, and judge for themselves. 1,400 tenants 
cultivate from 1-1oth of an acre to an acre at 20s. to 50s. per acre 
rent. The produce of each allotment (1-10th acre) is worth £3 
after all expenses paid, so that £30 worth of produce is grown on 
each acre. On Earl Carrington’s landed estate there are 109 farms, 
52 over and 57 under 200 acres each, and 262 cottages, all with 
gardens, of which most are let at 1s. a week and under, some going 
up to Is. gd. per week. 1,400 allotments near Wycombe, and 1,000 
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village allotments in Bucks. and Lincolnshire, let at from 8s. to 30s. 
an acre; landlords pay all rates, taxes, and outgoings. 

So that it may be seen, when small allotments can be made so 
productive, and the growing quantities of fruit produce and flour 
growing shows such favourable signs, it is not unreasonable to 
conclude that our food supplies could be abundantly increased if 
our Governments and people would give half the attention to this 
most important question of land a genuine “ Free Trade scheme” 
that they have given to costly wars. 

The interest on the money squandered and wasted in the Boer 
War against the Dutch Republics—eventually to make them Re- 
public again—would have settled the agricultural labour and land 
question, and the wasted loss of life utilized to improving and cul- 
tivating fresh land, smoothed the labour question, and reduced the 
cost of pauperism. 

Nature, without exception, deals handsomely with those units 
of humanity who associate themselves among her beautiful sur- 
roundings, and confers on her sons and daughters all that health, 
happiness, and comfort beyond the reach of gold. 

The nation who boasts of the greater number of agriculturists 
is the one that can boast of the greatest strength, power, and intel- 
lect. The appearance between the town-reared and country-reared 
is marked in appearance, health, and moral strength. 


The artificial life, the sweated labour hurrying for wealth, the 
congested slums, the rearing of many of the young amidst sur- 
roundings of dirt and filth is common near the City’s wealth, and 
under the shadows of our National Cathedral. 

Observe the physique of some of the young men in our Army, 
and note the units who may from time to time be seen in our streets, 
of something approaching a human frame in khaki suit. 

Contrast them with the hardy Devon, the hardy Yorkshireman, 
the hardy Highlander, the “cock of the north,” whose ancestors 
showed, and could repeat to-day, the mettle that was shown at 
“ Prestonpans.” 

The solution of the land question is blocked by a most power- 
ful combination, representing over one thousand millions sterling 
of wealth, distributed among all classes and monopolies, whose 
interests have been looked after in the Lords and Commons. 

Utilize Mr. Gladstone’s Bill for the State purchase of railways, 
and the Liberal Government will have every prospect of dealing 
successfully with a question that must benefit our country and 
people, and stand as a tablet of success in the records of true 
Liberalism. 
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Coming events cast their shadows before them. History has 
revealed the facts, and repeated itself over and over again in nations 
as well as in individuals in the past. 

The awakening of China, the progress of Japan, her great 
achievements and victory over the great Northern Western Power 
has planted seeds of thought among the so-called barbarous races 
of mankind. 

Growing evolution and thirst for change has seized the Eastern 
races, and complications likely to present themselves with other 
Powers over the unrest in our vast possessions are likely at some 
future period to place us in a position where isolation would become 
the deadliest and fiercest foe. Large armaments become a burden 
and, however great, would be useless to meet the great call 
that would be necessary to guard the food supply, upon which at 
present we are depending on the ocean traffic. 

The coming weapon that would be employed against us would 
not be the person of the invader or its destructive weapons, but the 
dearth of supplies to feed 40,000,000 inhabitants of these islands. 

Additional agricultural resources, and an armament sufficient 
to guard these islands, is the only solution that would make us, as 
an island on the sea, a great independent and prosperous people, 
unfettering the great mass from the chains of beggary, idleness, 
vice, and the poverty that hangs over us to-day, and threatens us 
with the fate that overtook the great Roman Empire in the past, 
when Alaric adopted the terrible scheme with his armies encamped 
outside the walls of Rome. The poorer inhabitants had fallen, 
released from their sufferings, by death and privation—the noble 
wastrels to survive and suffer, whose unlimited wealth could not 
purchase the leg of a dead dog, a remnant from the sweepings of 
the city. 

Modern history has repeated itself at Sebastopol, Paris, and 
Ladysmith. If not repeated in our time (though doubtful) it wil! 
be—if we neglect our obligations to the country, the people, and 
ourselves—a legacy we shall hand down to future generations, to 
whom already our wastrels have handed a debt on account. Our 
hope is the land, for there is no other. 

FREDERIC W. TUGMAN. 





POVERTY AND REACTION. 


THERE is but one dire disease in society, and it is poverty— 
material, intellectual, artistic, moral poverty. If it is true that 
poverty in all its manifestations is most prevalent among the poor, 
and surely no one doubts it, is not this overwhelming evidence that 
economic poverty is the cause of all other poverty? It is stange 
that anyone should have to be convinced of this striking fact now, 
but on no subject does society stand more in need of education. 
Go where one will one meets with constant striving and straining 
to blame the poor themselves for all their failings, and to give 
credit to the comfortable and wealthy, and clean and clever for 
the conditions they enjoy, and for all their wealth and cleanliness 
and cleverness; in short, to excuse the existing evils and 
injustices, and so perpetuate them. It is so easy to ex- 
plain social conditions in terms of this. It is so un- 
disturbing to associate most of the sorrows and most of 
the vices, so comforting to the comfortable classes to feel 
that they too are the good. How pleasant is this delusion! How 
entirely it disposes of all the inequalities and all the problems! 
And how splendidly it throws up dams against the gathering waters 
of social flood! How awful is this! We make the poor poverty- 
stricken and keep them poverty-stricken, for we know that their 
continued poverty is the security for our well-being and sometimes 
for our magnificence. We say there was always inequality and 
that there will always be inequality. How perspicacious of us! 
How clever to close up the question without even opening it! 
How inexpressibly mean to speak of the inevitableness of ine- 
quality while we make everything conducive to inequality! De- 
sirable as it is that there should be a better spirit among us; 
imperative indeed as it is, what chance of it is there so long as 
this idea of traditional and hereditary poverty, and all that it 
implies is contemplated with so much complacent satisfaction and 
pharisaical calm? I appealed quite recently,’ and as strongly as 
I could, for some measure of class reconciliation in this country, 
in the face of swelling revolt. Was my assumed optimism a 


1. A Paper on the Peril of Class Antagonism, Westminster Review, May, 
1913. 
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futility, a caprice of one already convinced that nothing but force 
will ever bring the upper and middle classes to their senses? 
Since I wrote my appeal I have changed my own life. After 
living all my time in Scotland I have come to bide in England— 
in an English cathedral town. Difficult and perplexing enough is 
the social problem in Scotland, but it is more difficult and more 
perplexing in England. The Scottish people are under no delusion 
as to what they may expect from the well-to-do classes, but they 
are a profoundly rational people, and they still think that the reali- 
sation of better social conditions, for which they are more than 
ready, will best be achieved along the safe and easy path of consti- 
tutional Liberalism. The English working classes, however, in 
the mass, have not yet realised in any appreciable degree that they 
are sufferers from preventible social troubles, and the innocent 
moderation of the Scots is something like revolution to many of 
them. They continue to regard the prosperous with respectful 
gratitute, and the existence of the English church as a social in- 
fluence with easy satisfaction, and sometimes with unfeigned ad- 
miration. To break down this feeling is no easy task; its 
existence is a pathetic manifestation in the English people of how 
grievously they have been blinded and held back by those whose 
chief interest it has been to blind them and hold them back. In 
Scotland pomp and ecclesiasticism are still seriously regarded by 
many, but out of every hundred people in Scotland there are 
fewer who admire these things than out of the same number in 
England. Then, the English are much more a pleasure-loving 
people than the Scots, and this is a powerful element in their mental 
subjection. They are willing to put up with any amount of ill- 
treatment and almost any kind of conditions, if at the end they 
see what they call a good time for a few hours or days or weeks. 
Just imagine any of the great movements of the past succeeding 
among people in this frame of mind. Just think of the possibility 
of any social progress in such a social atmosphere. All the 
peoples are still shackled more or less by the chains of excessive 
respect for those who consider themselves the superior classes, but 
it is a shame that the people of this country should allow them- 
selves to be thus tied down. Here there is a comparatively free 
social life and almost complete freedom of thought, and all that 
the people have to do is to show some interest in their own affairs. 
Most of them show some degree of interest in everything except 
their own most intimate concerns. Indeed, in the minds of many 
an interest in the public well-being is something vulgar, something 
not entirely respectable. A man who takes a personal interest in 
the social affairs of his fellows, if he adopt the practical method, 
is regarded as “a man on the make,” and if he adopt the idealist 
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method, he is spoken of as a crank, or a fanatic. How astonishing 
are the shifts of mentally bankrupt people to excuse their mental 
laziness, and social cowardice, and selfishness! To justify to 
themselves their inactivity, and the resistance to progressive ten- 
dencies which is born of stupidity and selfishness, those people 
must needs try to discount any progressive interest or manifesta- 
tion of it in others. They know perfectly well that no one is 
deceived by their efforts to deceive themselves, yet the shift is 
continued, for it is comforting to the dormant conscience. And so 
it is that the great question of poverty is so seriously neglected 
on all hands, and particularly throughout large parts of England. 
Shrinking from anything that may be suspected of having a tinge 
of idealism about it, the majority of the English are yet not success- 
fully utilitarian, for they allow themselves to be exploited in the 
most astonishing way by all kinds of in-comers, and from all kinds 
of motives. The English are a kind but a simple people, taking 
them in the mass. When well led they can sometimes be got into 
a state of great enthusiasm in righteous causes, as was recently seen 
in the great coal and dock strikes, but usually their enthusiasm rises 
most spontaneously and reaches its highest pitch when artificial 
patriotism, or the parade of pomp are the inspiring influences. This 
great people needs awakening, and happily the process of awaken- 
ing is proceeding very rapidly in the industrial centres. Indeed 
the democratisation of the industrial centres of England since the 
beginning of the present century has been one of the most extra- 
ordinary manifestations of the new spirit in the social movement. 
We shall see what can be done to continue the process in rural 
England. There is no mistake that something great is about to 
be attempted. In the agricultural districts poverty is a little less 
impressive than it is in the Hebrides or in the industrial cities. 
Thanks to a softer environment, it does not show such hard and 
brutalising effects, but the effects are none the less paralysing to 
social progress. They are really more inimical to the development 
of unrest and discontent, and if we may judge by the political ten- 
dencies of the working people of rural England, we may safely 
conclude that poverty there is a greater barrier to progress than 
anywhere else in the British Empire. Where else among us have 
Conservative tendencies any hold? Where else is there any 
appreciable menace to democratic ideas, or any formidable resis- 
tance to the democratic aspirations which have been created in 
this country by experience and education? To see the poor down- 
trodden agricultural labourer of England represented in parlia- 
ment by the pompous gentlemen with the fancy names. To see 
those who suffer so much through the magnificence of the landed 
aristocracy and the pompousness of ecclesiasticism content to be 
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represented as they are to-day, is surely an appalling and saddening 
evidence of the dire effects of a grinding and sterilising, if not 
actually brutalising, poverty. Those people have lost the feeling 
of independence. I had rather be a Hebridean crofter or a 
Rutherglen factory hand than an English agricultural labourer 
in the southern and midland counties. I had rather be brutalised 
into progressive activity than smothered into sterile reaction. 
Fresh-looking sunburnt people with stagnant minds are those poor 
of the places where the English squires and divines are still omni- 
potent. Kindly lovable people withal, but you will find smiling, 
lovable people on the sun-bathed plains and in the verdant valleys 
of Spain and Italy. Among those people, however, you will find 
little hope of freedom, little encouragement to social advancement, 
little enthusiasm for social revolt. There is less hope of progress in 
this country among the poverty-stricken, squire-ridden, church- 
dominated agricultural class than anywhere else, and this is why 
operations towards the emancipation of the rural worker have been 
long enough delayed. Things are moving everywhere else among 
us, and with determination and enthusiasm it is not hopeless to 
make them move among the poor of the most beautiful parts of 
England. When commences the campaign? When starts the 
movement against the last barrier to democratic ideals and demo- 
cratic measures ? 


ROBERT GUNN DAVIS. 











— 














1913. 


HER WAGES. 


“ HEREAFTER in the State bathhouses under the care of the metro- 
politan park commission, the women attendants shall receive the 
same scale of wages as the men attendants when performing 
similar work.” Thus runs a recent American law.!’ The enact- 
ment of this law has a double significance. It suggests a persis- 
tency of the notion that women’s wages should be less than men’s. 
But at the same time it illustrates a tendency toward the treatment 
of women that will be universal when tradition, prejudice, and 
stupidity have yielded to a widely spread understanding of 
woman’s necessary and inevitable relation to our twentieth century 
world. 

Every woman who is not a doll, a mere creature of man’s 
gratification, or a parasite, is, in general terms, doing to-day what 
woman has always done as a worker and a toiler. She is co-opera- 
ting with other fellow human beings in the work of satisfying 
human wants. The only difference is that much of the woman’s 
work to-day is not in her home nor in anybody’s home. 

Women go to work in the world from two motives ; necessity 
and self-respect. Fathers, husbands and brothers cannot or will 
not forever supply the needs of all women. Many a woman, fur- 
thermore, shows true mettle by refusing to live without working. 
Others want the wholesome self expression that should be found in 
all work. Still others desire the growth in personality and capacity 
that idleness inhibits and that housework does not always afford. 
The cost of living is high; people fortunately are raising their 


1. Laws of the State of New York, 1912, ch. 683. Reprinted in ‘“‘ Labour 
Legislation of 1912.”” U.S. Bulletin of Labour, Dec. 13th, 1912. It is note- 
worthy, too, that in the above quoted law woman is not referred to as a female. 
The struggle between the reluctantly yielded conservative attitude toward women 
and the progressive tendency is suggested by the following laws, also of the year 
1912. Referring to its Minimum Wage Commission, the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts declares: ‘‘ It shall consist of three persons, one of whom may be 
a woman,”’ but in its law for a State Board of Labour and Industries, Massa- 
chusetts says: ‘‘ One member of the Board shall be an employer of labour, one 
a wage earner, one a physician or a sanitary engineer, and at least one a woman.” 
This is still groping, as a fully modern law would enumerate the occupations 
from which the Commissioners were to be appointed, and then would add that a 
certain number should be women. This groping will be necessary until we get 
used to the fact that womanhood does not disqualify an employer, a worker, a 
physician, or a housekeeper from giving good public service. 
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standard of living; a longer training and apprenticeship are re- 
quired of men. Consequently marriages come later. These facts 
also help to explain women’s working outside of the home. Many 
women, furthermore, do not marry at all. They find in opportunity 
to work outside of the home a blessed safeguard against the 
marriage compelled by the necessity of living. This same oppor- 
tunity, furthermore, often increases the woman's efficiency if she 
does marry. She can better train her children for a world with 
which she has had some experience. If she has had some contact 
with conditions in the world of business, a woman is better quali- 
fied to advise her husband about matters beyond their garden gate. 
Her family affairs, the cost of living, the sanitation of the home, 
the moral atmosphere of the community, the education given her 
children are all affected, it is obvious, by conditions, business and 
political, outside of the home. In the olden days much of the 
world was in the home, but to-day much of the home is in the 
world. 

The word home like the word market can be misunderstood. 
In a narrow sense market may mean the place where one buys a 
bushel of wheat, for example, but in a broader sense market means 
the area within which operate the forces that determine prices for 
wheat, including the bushel bought in the nearby market place. 
Home, in the narow sense, means an apartment or at most a house 
located usually on a small area of land, but here as in the case of 
the neighbourhood market, the home in the restricted sense is 
affected, influenced and fashioned by conditions, city, county, state, 
nation, and world-wide. The intelligent buyer of wheat under- 
stands the conditions of the world-market. The effective home- 
maker likewise must understand and strive to influence the condi- 
tions of the world home. She is concerned about a treaty with a 
foreign country just as she is about the price of bread in her 
neighbourhood market. To admonish the woman to remain within 
her four walls and to content hereself with what she can learn and 
do there is to commit her to inefficient motherhood and wifehood. 


The value of woman’s work in the home is related in a very 
important way to her wages in the world. Women’s wages? are 
usually less than men’s wages. Sometimes quality or quantity of 
product explains women’s lower wages, but in far too many cases 
the explanation is sex. The following explanations of women’s 
lower wages are well known : (1) Women often work with men older 
and more experienced than they are themselves; (2) Many of the 
brighter women leave their work before they become greatly ex- 
perienced ; (3) Women sometimes at least lack training ; (4) They are 


2. Wages as here used includes salaries. 
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said to lack seriousness (but in this they have no monopoly; 
(5) Some women are ill frequently; (6) Women often look upon 
themselves as belonging to a subordinate sex and they thereby 
encourage men to persist in the same error. Wages are usually 
explained by the productivity theory or by the subsistence theory, 
or better, by both of these theories. John is paid what he is 
worth to his employer; or John receives what is necessary to his 
subsistence or his standard of living, to put it in another way; or 
John’s wages range between what he is worth, depending upon his 
skill and industry, and what he needs to pay his expenses of living. 
Just what wage John receives depends, between the two limits of 
worth and of need, upon the business policy of John’s employer in 
buying labour and John’s bargaining ability as compared with that 
of his employer. Men as a rule want in wages all that they can 
produce, but the argument that women should receive less even for 
the same work than men is often based upon the contention that 
women’s needs are less.* When reduced to simple terms, the argu- 
ment that sex should make a difference in wages very often de- 
clares for the payment of men according to productivity, but of 
women according to need, a curious inconsistency. Women may 
eat less than man; but if she boards, her less ample diet almost 
always costs as much as a man’s diet. Her lodging will cost as 
much. Her laundry costs more. Her clothing costs much more 
and her hats very much more. Furthermore, women as well as 
men often have others dependent upon them. Suppose, however, 
that the reader disregard the three facts: (1) that it is unreasonable 
to put men’s wages upon a productivity basis and women’s on a 
basis of need ; (2) that it is by no means true that women’s needs 
cost less to satisfy than men’s; and (3) that women often have to 
support others than themselves. Regardless of these three facts, 
the argument against equal wages for equal work or equivalent 
results, regardless of sex, falls to the ground. For it is based on 
the fallacy that the money-earners of a family is its sole support. 
The man with a family usually says : “I have a family to support,” 
but in almost every case this is not true. What he should say 
is that he co-operates with a family in the work of its support. 
While the man is helping to support his family, his family, even 
when no one of its members outside of the husband and father 
is working for money, is helping to support him. A family can- 
not eat money; it cannot wear money; it is not sheltered by 
money. The money earner is of course essential ; but equally es- 
sential is the efficient housekeeper and homemaker, who turns the 


3- Of course, there is the male who thinks that even though his producing 
power is less, for the mere reason that he is a male he should receive more wages 
than any woman, however superior in intellect and strength she may be. 
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family money into food, clothing, and comfort; into physical, 
mental and moral well-being. As an effort at clever analysis it 
has freqeuntly been said that man is the earner and woman the 
spender. It would be just as sensible to call a manufacturer a 
spender as distinguished from a producer, because he buys raw ma- 
terial and hires labour. Part of the income that the man usually 
thinks is all his belongs to his wife as payment for indispensable 
services in helping to support their family. That these services 
are real and valuable becomes fully apparent when the homemaker 
falls ill, runs away, or dies. 


The woman worker in the world, as well as the man worker, 
must have money to finance a housekeeper, or she must be able to 
buy at hotel, club, lodging, or in her mother’s home the domestic 
services than the man worker’s wife supplies. To ask the woman 
worker to get along without the conveniences and comforts that 
the man worker enjoys in his home is decidedly unreasonable. 
The woman worker can of course do her own washing and cook- 
ing, and often she can make her own clothes, but she certainly 
should not be obliged to be a washwoman, cook, and seamstress in 
addition to being a commercial, industrial, or professional worker. 


Assuming that the married man’s wife does her part as house- 
keeper and homemaker, which she undoubtedly does as a rule, 
there is no reason from the viewpoint of need why the bachelor 
girl should not receive wages equal to man’s wages. “But,” the 
man may interpose, “I have children to support.” Children, how- 
ever, are not merely a source of expense; they are also a source 
of income. Even if they were being reared as a matter of duty 
to the State, an unrealized theory according to the writer’s obser- 
vation, children in themselves would be compensation for this 
public service of bringing up young citizens. Barring times when 
they are ill, children occupy in a delightful way the recreational 
hours of their parents. They constitute a source of relaxation 
from business or family cares and worries. Children often serve 
to develop the character and capacity of their parents. Children 
undoubtedly owe much to their parents; but parents likewise owe 
much to their children. The man needs money for the support of 
his children; the unmarried woman worker should have money 
with which to support either adopted children or the dependent 
offspring of relatives, or to buy amusement, instruction, and travel 
to fill in her hours of recreation and to promote her development. 


For inferior pay a woman often gives services equivalent and, 
in some cases at least, superior to that given by men. Where her 
productivity is inferior, the cause for it can be lessened and in 
many if not most cases entirely overcome. Mental attitude enters 
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into this problem, and in a double way. Some women may do 
less than they are capable of doing, because not much is expected 
of them. In the second place a mental fogginess about women 
undoubtedly does prevent many people from accurately and 
honestly appraising women’s work. When such persons, and 
there seem to be many of them, look at a man’s work they view 
it as though through a plate-glass window, and see it therefore in its 
normal proportions. But when they look at a woman’s work, 
their mental eyes undergo a transformation that gives them an 
image like that seen py looking through the wrong end of a pair of 
opera glasses. But all this will change. Educational progress 
for women and a coming universal understanding of modern 
economic conditions will and should bring for equivalent service 
equal pay regardless of sex.‘ 


Dr. RAYMOND V. PHELAN. 


4. The writer uses eguivalent rather than equal to avoid the objection that in 
some lines of work sex differences may make equal services by men and women 
impossible. For example a parent says: ‘‘I want my boy to be under a man 
teacher,” and he gives his reasons. Another parent may protest against his boy’s 
going to men teachers only. As men and women teachers go now, perhaps their 
influence on children differs ; but it would be difficult to prove any superior value 
in the influence of the man teacher. His strength and positive virility may be at 
expense of certain qualities of sweetness and graciousness that are imparted by 
the woman teacher. 





ON CULTURE AND THE NOBLE 
LIBERTY. 


“ Voice for the Soul, not for the senses, thou 

Breath of Divinity ; whispers from the throne 

Where, thunder-shrouded, is the Awful One, 

Are born upon thy strains of seeming woe, 

That, even here, confusedly, men may learn 

Through earthborn mists and shadows to discern 

Some traces of that good Infinity 

Typified in thy struggling mystery, 

That, swelling pulse on pulse, is ever near 

The elucidation it may not attain : 

Then—sudden sounds a long drawn chord of pain. 

And once more all is suffering, strife, and fear. 

Till man shall find beyond Times’ frailty 

Ever complement, all-but-perfect Guide, of Thee! ” 
—(“ To Music,” by JOSEPH STOTHERT. 


THERE is a history, but no life-story, of the human race; a few 
solitary figures stand out in remote distances and seem to beckon as 
if they would tell us somewhat, but even as we approach, they either 
entirely disappear or commence to idly prattle of domestic irrele- 
vances or mere personal records of self-glory and aggrandisement : 
great figures, many of them, of whom report speaks many mighty 
things, but neither valour, nor strength, nor glory, nor all the riches 
and dignities of man can avail them for the lack of sympathy and 
understanding which they exhibit, which alone is powerful to pre- 
serve and fortify, and so—“ their works do follow them! ” 

O friend! not in that book, but in yourself is the history—all 
that you will ever know—of your fellow men: their labours, their 
sorrows, their failures and successes, the manner of place they found 
this world to be, the hope which was in them, the experiences which 
befell them, as they in their turn travelled upon this road which 
now is leading you and all men fast fleeting into the perfect know- 
ledge of your true existence; these things you may read in books, 
but of the interpretation thereof the heart alone can tell. Feel 
deeply, and you shall “live” truly and lastingly—it is the very 
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“ will-to-power ” which nothing can resist: let a man but seek the 
truth, and “ though he were dead, yet shall he live.” 

Sympathy is more than a virtue, it is a religion, and the corner- 
stone of imperishable temples ; without which man, though he should 
scale to heaven, would be unblessed and outcast. Strange, that 
amid this so seeming “ fixity ” of matter, with its thousands “ laws ” 
appearing so to fetter and circumscribe our life, there should yet be 
found a mightier power than they all, whose potentialities are in- 
finite, and whose functions are sublime: not Intelligence, nor 
Courage, nor Energy, nor anything which alters or decays, but Love 
which never wearies, is eternal, and shines undimmed above the pale 
eclipses of mischance and death ! 

As I look out upon the world, seeing and feeling the wonder 
of its wilfulness, its pain and misery, I am not surprised to hear at 
times articulate denials of any worth in this experience which we 
call our living, and for myself I frankly and deliberately avow that 
in a state of such destitution as forces the mind to dwell continually 
upon no higher subject than the commonest and mest animal] main- 
tenance, life (if such it may still be termed) does xo¢ appear to be 
worth living. ‘ 

In whole communities, the chief topic of conversation one may 
find to be “ work and wages ”—as though all things under heaven 
are finally summed up in these terms; indeed, popular orators do 
not hesitate in some instances to predict an immediate millennium 
when these two things are satisfactorily adjusted. Shall the mere 
animal indulgence of a man then at last raise him to the perfect full- 
ness and stature of the living God ?—shall the trial, the heart-ache, 
and the heavy Cross be swallowed up in the surfeit of mere lust; 
and happiness, descending like a cloud upon the soul, fill all men 
blindly with inglorious ease like turkey-cocks fattened for the 
slaughter ? 

My friend! when our existence is comfortably assured, the 
battle for life will have begun in earnest ! 

Every provision which we can make for the body serves but to 
accentuate the larger nakedness of the soul—we cannot live by bread 
alone; not Happiness but Redemption is the goal of life, and 
Prosperity is not the way of it. 

There is that in the excitement of success which tends to over- 
balance the sober judgment of another’s task, and to condemn un- 
heard the multitude who seem to toil and strive in the same path as 
ourselves, with scarce perceptible an effect ; we are apt to impute to 
their failure the absence of those virtues to which we have ascribed 
our succes—both often without any justification. 

We must remember that Fortune, which hath a merry wit, de- 
lights in tossing crowns into the air, and observing the droll conceit 
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and gravity of the miserable devils they pitch upon; she is not 
blind, but says nothing, and leaves men to account for her seeming 
inconsequence. 

Every Solomon finds at last that “all is vanity,” as every greedy 
child finds at last that all toys are wood and saw-dust. “Tickled 
to death” is an epitaph one should meet more freely in Christian 
burial-places than the customary commonplaces of scriptural meta- 
phor, which at present keep green the memory of very many who 
would be genuinely surprised if they could see the religious inscrip- 
tions their surviving friends have carved upon their stones. 

“ Thou shalt not covet they neighbours’ gold—in vain,” might 
very well be the correct translation of the thirteenth commandment 
in modern English—and it is found to be a decidedly practical 
and working creed in many ways, advancing all manner of pro- 
jects, and giving to ambition an authority and sanction far o’er- 
leaping the ancient restrictions of uprightness and the moral law. 
But it won’t do, for the target, if it is hit above our heads, will fall 
on us—and great, indeed, will be the fall of it. 

Only the pure in heart shall possess the golden fruit, though 
many there be that shall scramble for it. “ Boredom” is stamped 
not only on the faces of many wealthy people whom the world 
conspires to call fortunate, but often, also, upon their hearts all 
warped and scarred by the deforming entanglements of unclean 
and bitter strife : — 


“ But thou shalt painfully attain to joy 
While hope, and fear, and love shall keep thee man.” 
—(Robert Browning.) 


“ As fresh-poured red wine of a mighty pulse” is the reviving 
power of spiritual interests in the midst of the general bleakness 
of the common life. I have stood at the pit-head of a Fifeshire 
mine and seen an aged labourer’s eyes sparkle with a childlike joy 
upon hearing the smallest fragment of a song of Burns ; weariness, 
toil, grime—all forgotten in a moment, eclipsed and swallowed up 
in the sheer delight of responding to the noble influence. 

The power of such riches is not the monopoly of any sect or 
cult, neither is its enjoyment the first prerogative of the leisured 
and more cultured folk; but equally for all men who have im- 
mortal souls and love to keep a warm place in their hearts for the 
kindlier thoughts of tenderness and grace. 

Culture and high-thinking is as necessary in the deliberations 
of assemblies as in the private affairs of each separate citizen. For 
without the discernment acquired from long and intimate associa- 
tion with uplifting influences there can be no permanent surety of 
rational behaviour, no stable grounds of faith and confidence. 
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He who delights to think grandly with Plato in sublime affairs 
will not act meanly with his fellows in a paltry difference. The 
soul, when it has attained to Reverence, never belies itself, but per- 
severes, until at last by constant interference and upbraiding the 
very motives of performance are unconsciously arraigned in their 
inception before the sovereign tribunal of this newer authority, 
which purges the grossness, shames the dishonour, and in the un- 
varying consistency of its judgments and its prompting establishes 
Character. 

A character that is subject to the noblest restrictions possesses 
already the most perfect liberty, as nothing.can assault the serenity 
and composure of a mind unmenaced by distressing thoughts. But 
the wanton freedom of an undisciplined and untutored habit is but 
a splendid snare—like the inhaling of some pleasant gas which un- 
wittingly asphyxiates. 

There is a liberty which men may fellow if they will, but if 
indulged to feed upon the hours separate to the meditation of sober- 
ness and truth, will surely bring them into such a coil at last, that 
even death shall be taxed to her uttermost favour for release; we 
are all “ members one of another,” everything in heaven and earth 
coheres and is a part of something, whether they be stars, planets, 
nations, families, or fishes, and our truest destiny is only achieved 
in some conscious furtherance of the universal benefit—though its 
path may seem at times to run counter to the best wishes of par- 
ticular friends. “ Not for ourself alone” must be the motto of the 
designer, or the building will be a small one, though all London 
be scoured to furnish bricks enough : a man that contemplates mag- 
nificence to dwell in, and cannot first away with the meanness of his 
own vision, had better be blind ere he invites high guests to see the 
folly and the pity of it. 

How sad to see the crowning achievements of a high gifted 
mind, working intensely in rich soliloquies of exquisite thought, 
issue in the fashioning of some kingly dwelling-place—fit for the 
habitation of Homeric gods, whose passages are to be thronged 
only by obsequious ushers for a living wage, and whose state rooms 
are to receive none but the crazed adventurers of the stock-market 
and the gaming house. 


“Dim ghosts of men, that hover to and fro 
Hugging their bodies round them like thin shrouds, 
Wherein their souls were buried long ago.” 


—(Lowell.) 


Let us make no mistake: the estate and sovereign graciousness 
of gentlemen is not assaulted when the money-changing horde com- 
bine by means of subtilty and all variety of unclean contrivings to 
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win them titles, honours, and possessions vast ; fools may simulate a 
venial reverence—paid for with expense enough—for the bells and 
trumpets of the arch-designer, but whoso hath clean hands and an 
untainted heart will never be deceived by mere parade of vulgar 
gauds and harnessings to surrender the firm faith that looks for 
gentleness, courage, and the knightly nobilities of chivalry and the 
duteous sacrifice; he will never surrender this, I say, for the un- 
questioning acceptance of whatever monstrosity can make a show, 
however fine, however outwardly magnificent, for well he knows 


that 


“ Nature, with a beauteous wall 


doth oft hedge in Pollution.” 
—(Shakes peare.) 


In the degree to which we can engage the affection of any 
living thing, by so much shall we happily prolong the pleasure and 
the interest of our days; old age shall never entirely shrivel up the 
sustaining enthusiasms of any magnanimous nature, neither torture 
itself with miserable heart-searchings in thinking sadly of unfruit- 
ful years, if only sometimes we have been kind to strangers upon 
their way and nourished the great words of comfort in the storm. 

Conscience never asked a man to be true until Valour had first 
persuaded him to be brave; and there are men in the trenches doing 
spade-work in this twentieth century, giving of their labour freely, 
nothing doubting, for their fellows—seeing no vast encouraging 
results, meeting scarce a stranger’s courtesy of welcome, who yet for 
the honour and the trust which is in their keeping would not forsake 
their toil to sit at east and fawn upon the compliments of the world. 

“Nothing can give you happiness in life at last,” says Emer- 
son, “ but the triumph of principles”; and nothing but misery can 
wait upon the footsteps of depraved ambition though it mount to 
any throne and put upon its head diadems. 


“Enchased with all the honours of the world.” 


Let not our grey hairs be multiplied for many triumphs, or the 
evening of the days be darkened for the care of spoils: for we shall 
pass on at last, and the enemy will sing songs at the gate; let us 
rather seek in the ennobling enrichment of many friends and sym- 
pathies diffused, the treasure and profit of this hurried life. 

Wherefore do we hold that 


“every minute now . 
Should be the father of some stratagem.” 


What new philosophy is this that seeks to amplify the time and 
effort of our hands by all conceits of schemings and surprises? how 
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often have we observed that the greatest of nets catch the smallest 
of prizes, and that he who waits for comfort at his neighbour’s ruin 
stands yet upon the very spear-heads of Fortune’s temper and 
caprice. 

The thoughts of our hearts are the high stewards of our pos- 
sessions, and the plunder that is hatched in the office will end in the 
devastation of the home. 

Invariably we receive from others the treatment we had deter- 
mined to give them. 

Do we wait for a blessing by the death-bed of a hunted man? 
—his possessions, goodly enough to those who are innocent of his 
affairs, turn instantly to salt in the teeth of the devourer, and he 
becomes at last 


“ Even such a man, so faint, so spiritless, 
So dull, so dead in look, so woe-begone.” —(Shakes peare.) 


Possibly it is better, as Falstaff says, “ to be eaten to death with 
rust, than to be scoured to death with perpetual motion.” This 
feverish haste after our business or our pleasure is the cause of the 
shallowness and sense of jaded disillusionment that broods like an 
obscene ghost upon society’s feasts and entertainments ; that accidie 
—that “sorrow of the world ”—which Dante so pathetically de- 
scribes seems to have taken possession of the spirits of even the 
young to the extent that the social joyousness of heart which should 
abound at the meeting of many friends is eclipsed, and in its place 
is found nothing but a hollow cheerfulness which politeness assumes 
in accepting fashionable constraints. 

What, in this tragic world, is more pitiful than the shifts 
which men and women make to fill up the time between breakfast 
and supper; arranging this or that function; purchasing this 
dress ; or being seen at so-and-so’s party. In this manner is Time 
—awful, irrevocable, fast-speeding Time—blasted into ruin and 
utter waste that came with such high promise and rich auguries— 
such gifts, persuasions, and presentiments ! 

What hours do we spend in the uncomfortable excitement of 
entertaining those who have slowly and painfully attired them- 
selves to meet us in a mere display, and from whom we shall hear 
no word of nobleness, no true emotion, no expression of any soul 
that can point the faintest likeness to their Maker and to the dignity 
of man and woman; this is not a banquet where the gods sit aloft, 
but an impertinent burlesque where mountebanks have agreed to 
swallow so many dishes for a bet! 

Let every man embrace to the full measure of his opportunity 
the social amenities of life, for the dispensing of hospitality is at 
all times an act of grace, but let not his bounty be a mere Timon’s 
folly, to succour sycophants and knaves ; when a man’s friends are 
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but the shadows of his substance it were better that he were ruined 
early before the miseries of age are added to the bitterness of 
poverty and desertion; a whole gallery of acquaintances can do 
nothing but make the space created by an absent friend seem ever 
emptier and more lonely. 

At a good man’s table the guests are ever assembled by natural 
right, and are as perfectly at home as the air which enters un- 
bidden at the doors. We cannot by stratagem inveigle the graces 
to adorn our rites; every preparation which we make in anxious 
forethought for our guests’ welcome will surely increase the stiff- 
ness and artificiality of our entertaining, for the conversation can- 
not be unfettered when the mind is guarding the secrets which 
must not escape; this is formality when our entertainment affects 
to gratify not the person but the office or condition of our guests,— 
where vanity demands a fine show. 


“ And not a man, for being simply man, 

Hath any honour; but honour for those honours 
That are without him, as place, riches, favour, 
Prizes of accident as oft as merit.”—(Shakes peare). 


But it is the office of culture to liberate us from the thraldom 
of partial and erratic discernment, for a cultured mind may be 
likened to an extensive traveller, who having witnessed in many 
lands the glories of the world, is in no danger of being blinded at 
last by the glamour of any rustic and untutored affection. 

A cultured man is he that can sit in the centre whilst all the 
world rush shrieking to the extremities—he has position, balance, 
stability, and knows that violence and fanaticism are to be mis- 
trusted as unprofitable measures; a wide view dissuades from a 
narrow aim, and in the end, though it should somewhat damp and 
discipline enthusiasm, will also assuredly exterminate bigotry. 
There is nothing in the world, neither theory, nor substance, nor 
science, which is complete in itself, so that by virtue of its own 
power it can redeem the world. In the course of long ages possibly 
a man—the new Shakespeare—will attain to this synthesis, and 
instruct the world as best he can, but at present in the confusing 
admixture of these early times we can scarcely do anything but 
hold our breath and wait to catch, if possible, the few wise words 
which rise scarce audible amidst the chatter. 

Fanaticism must be resisted—though not fanatically; for if 
there is distemper upon both sides we are merely dethroning an 
idol to exalt a dummy, and the most fanatic—he that is most 
surely “possessed” is the reforming kind, the one which has “truth” 
stamped upon his forehead, and whose hands are upraised ever to 
denounce. 

Silly men of this description we all know, and not the least 
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amusing are the eccentric followers of John Kensit, who are con- 
stantly breaking into churches for the purpose of paying no special 
courtesy to statues and sacred ornaments, in fact, stealing and 
smashing them. 

My friend, I perceive that you stand in reality alone—-though 
awkwardly enough amid the embarrassing solicitations of in- 
numerable supports ; resist these prophets who would take you by 
the throat to heaven, singing fierce songs of blessing on the way ; 
they have not the magic carpet—only the form and reputation of 
it. “Commune with your own heart, and in your chamber, and 
be still.” 

Be possessed if you must, but self-possessed if you can. 

The office of a true culture is to inspire through liberal fami- 
liarity with various interests, noble attachments, and wide intelli- 
gent sympathies, to rid us from the bondage of crank theories and 
obsessions which divide mankind into camps and make paltry 
clans of chosen souls. Politics, science, religion, art, commerce— 
these all have their temptations to inferior natures; their camps’ 
schools’ rivalries and special jealousies, their orthodox and hetero- 
dox champions. Yet a life devoted solely to any one thing— 
though that were successful beyond all conception—is an ill- 
balanced performance, lacking breadth and dignity. A broad 
base is demanded for a high structure; hence all manner of in- 
tolerance and high-spirited fanaticism can at last accomplish 
nothing. 

The ancient Norsemen surely of all sea-faring peoples put out 
to sea with greatest confidence in their high-prowed and richly- 
decorated fighting-ships; no nation had ever a more natural and 
ingrained assurance of their invincibility upon the waves, yet we 
shall certainly mistrust their hulks, for we believe that there is a 
more excellent way. 

In the ages which shall exhaust hereafter the mighty life and 
intellect of human kind, this truth will ever more and more reveal 
itself, that nothing abides ; that the triumph which seems to-day to 
be the top and flower of all earthly achievement will to-morrow be 
buried with lamentation in the ashes of its proud discoverer. 

That is only a half-truth which fulfils the general expectation. 
We run to greet strange friends. Nature has made no bond or 
covenant with us, either for our safety or our peace—we must ex- 
plore nor trifle to define the logic of her behests. 


In too much standing still is the danger of self-centredness 
and the deceptive magnification of our position and prospect. We 
form a society which acts as a protective ridge against new and 
tiresome intrusions, thus developing conventions, castes, and re- 
spectabilities. There is more than wit in the genial commentator’s 
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dictum, “ I admire any woman who creates her own circle of society 
and always manages to keep out of it.”—(Jvan Furth) 

Though it is in the power of every distinctive Personality to 
found a society, yet it is Character alone that can give power for 
its propagation and cause it to survive the rough shocks of time, 
of altered conditions, and of strange truths. 

Adaptability, not fixity, is the work upon which all divine 
Societies are formed, otherwise the gates of death soon speedily 
prevail against them; there is no “resting” in the universe; life 
and death, top and bottom, forward and backward, these are the 
ceaseless activities of electrons, nations, dynasties, tides, suns, and 
planets. 

What a thing is Sleep! mute passionless eclipse and dark 
suspension of deliberate ways, yet out of the quaint and persuad- 
ing memory of more vital life which dreams induce us to is borne 
the strength and re-inforcing sustenance of newer courage for the 
daily toil. 

Sleep is a fine masque—Nature’s own masterpiece, a mystery- 
play of mind and spirit, of death and resurrection, a state of ac- 
tivity transcending the common hastening to and fro which in our 
waking moments we describe as progress. Hail to thee, O Sleep, 
whether thou comest in most kindly fashion as friend and shep- 
herd of our peace, or in the sterner similitude of oblivion and grey 
death ; thou art welcome, for out of ourselves and the fierce sunlight 
we must at last escape or burst the chains of sanity by which we 
are protected and constrained. 

How fearful do the long nights waste slowly on to him that 
is oppressed and cannot sleep! To listen for every 
striking hour under high pain of endless expectations and 
deceits; to watch upon the walls the faintest ray of 
light, searching eagerly and intensely for its cause and 
origin, glad even to behold a fleeting shadow that will 
at least move and be in such degree a companion amid the stillness 
and the silence: these are but the lesser tortures of insomnia. If 
only this frame and exquisite machinery of body would never be 
wearied and exhaust itself, but keep within the measure of its just 
expense !—then would sleep attend upon our age in unvarying 
sweetness and benignity, and our slumbers be as tired children’s 
are, most gracious and most musical. 

There is a virtue in the proper cultivation of a mind well 
balanced, which has in effect something of the soothing and 
sustaining properties of this perfect repose, for culture arms her 
children against the bonds of illiberal persuasions and the service 
of all manner of coarse passions and narrow bigotries and rabid 
enthusiasms. Has it not been said that “a wise hesitancy is the 
first distinction of a just man ?” 
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England suffers from no greater affliction to-day than the 
lack of really cultured, sober, and judicial minds in the principal 
departments of her administrative activities; clever, even brilliant 
men there are enough, but they are consumed with a passion for 
letting off rockets in the market-place; they have no composure 
and their faith is in the mob which they see trying to amuse. 
Hence the present chaos of political affairs and the general low 
esteem in which are held the most prominent and public citizens: 
they are on the bridge in the commander’s uniform, but they are 
allowing the entire crew to steer where and how it suits them ; hence 
we make but tardy and hazardous headway in various straits. 

If we can produce nothing but impassioned orators, rabid 
democrats, or fanatical enthusiasts to steer our ship of state, we 
shall be putting in at strange ports before long! Woe to the in- 
habiters of this land when her courts and public places are filled 
with the chattering horde of faithless men, praise-seeking 
adventurers ; when reverence and justice are alike burlesqued, and 
folly grins agape to hear extolled the honour and dignity of an 
English Gentleman ! ; 

In the paths of peace, and in the pursuit of the ordinary 
avocations of our daily life, it seems that all men are concerned 
chiefly to drive good bargains or to take advantage of one another, 
regardless of all principle or character; those who live in cities 
and are accustomed by long familiarity to be witnesses of these 
things are often incredulous to the possibility of there being any 
other and higher animating prnciple than the “ business” one. 

But in the hour of trial, even England, with all her shopkeepers 
and her clerkly sycophants, will never look in vain for those who 
will aquit themselves manfully and with the highest nobleness 
in peril and extremes. I think that not in recent years have we 
heard a more stirring and affecting story—one so completely noble 
and inspiring—than the narration of Captain Scott’s expedition to 
the South Pole, their undaunted faithfulness to one another, and 
to their mission in innumerable straits, their joy in succeeding in 
their quest, and finally, their calm, fearless, uncomplaining com- 
posure, even in the presence and stark freezing severity of death! 
And to Captain Oates we should be proud to pay a tribute, and 
remember in the office and in the shop that he was a man like us, 
and that he walked out of the tent into the raging blizzard and his 
certain death, that those within might live and journey on, un- 
hampered by his lame movements and delays. 

Unspeakably affecting to me is the picture of this lonely figure 
stumbling out there, painfully, slowly, deliberately into the blind- 
ing snow, without fear, thinking only of his friends. I will swear 
that there is not a text in the burial-places of all Christendom that 
I would exchange for this which rough men, out of the fulness of 
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their hearts, have inscribed as a memorial to him that has perished 
somewhere amid that icy waste : — 


“ Hereabouts died a very gallant gentleman.” 


There is a spirit in these words, a very oracle and summons to man- 
kind—a music as of drums and fife to which the timd, the irreso- 
lute, even the stay-at-home, and whosoever will, may march; so 
great is the power and influence of example that at every demon- 
stration the world is permanently enriched. The clerk in his office 
and the farmer at his plough alike receive the tremors of this 
spiritual vibration, and are illumined to more beautiful attempts. 
In such manner will the great soul ever give his life to be “ A ran- 
som for many,” for he knows that against the strength of character, 
the armaments and fortifications of this world are no better than 
paper toys. There is nothing permanent about an explosion, and 
though it should destroy a city it will not convince the inhabitants 
either in or out of it. 

The whole object of culture is to teach us that wisdom is not to 
be found in this or that school, but abides eternally in character 
which is the perfect flower of enlightenment—that, and that only, 
counts. Whosoever has not first the heart to feel is deprived at the 
outset of the fullest capacity to understand. He may become a 
pedagogue and teach, but never a philosopher and instruct; thus 
may learning become a very barren matter—a painted urn at the 
sports, cold and joyless. 

“ Greek scholars,” says Bernard Shaw, “ are privileged men. 
Few of them know Greek, and none of them know anything else; 
but their position is unchallengeable.” But that discipline of the 
mind which aspires to guide and regulate the ambitions of the soul 
must, above all things, be just and liberal, and not itself a mere 
passion and obsession. Every swimmer knows that there is more 
than one excellent stroke. And this discipline, though in some 
cases exacting at first, surely is the producer of inestimable benefits 
to every period of our life; what is youth if it be passed in ignor- 
ance and folly, manhood in regret and disillusion, and old age in 
mere thoughtless apathy ? 

The habit of reading and understanding at least the principal 
books of the world can be acquired in youth ; but it may be objected 
that the period of boyhood—the seed-time of our days—is one of 
restless activity, of reading of adventures and tales of courage and 
romance. But surely there is no library in all the world so full of 
human interest, of noble deeds, of plots, adventures, and romances, 
as Plutarch’s Lives? Are there, in any boy’s paper, stories of greater 
enchantment than those of Pyrrhus and Alexander? That the 
world calls these “classics” need not deter those from reading 
them for pure pleasure and excitement, for in these pages all are 
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men, and “ good men and true,” a good many of them. Listen to 
what Plutarch says of Alexander, when he was in danger of being 
cut in pieces by the Malli, a tribe of most warlike Indians : — 


“He had driven some of them from the wall with his 
massive weapons, and was the first man that ascended it; but 
presently after he was up, the scaling ladder broke! Finding 
himself and his small company much galled by the darts of 
the barbarians below, he poised himself and leaped down into 
the midst of the enemy At first they drew back and dis- 
persed, but when they had recollected themselves, and saw him 
attended by only two of his guards, they attacked him hand 
to hand, and wounded him through his armour with their 
swords and spears; one of them, standing farther off, drew an 
arrow with such skill that it made its way through his cuirass, 
and entered the ribs under the breast. Its force was so great 
that he gave back, and was brought upon his knees, and the 
barbarian ran up with his drawn scimitar to despatch him. 
Peucestas and Limnacus placed themselves before him, but the 
one was wounded and.the other killed. Peucestas, who sur- 
vived, was still making some resistance when Alexander re- 
covered himself and laid the barbarian at his feet. The King, 
however, received new wounds, and at last had such a blow 
upon his neck that he was forced to support himself by the 
wall, and there stood with his face to the enemy. The Mace- 
donians, who by this time had got in, gathered about him and 
carried him off to his tent.” 


Is not history romance enough when told by a master such as 
Plutarch? Far from there being no provision in classical literature 
for the delights of vigorous youth, there is an overwhelming abun- 
dance of good things, from Homer to King Alfred and “ David 
Copperfield.” 


But many will yet say that a liberal culture, an enthusiasm for 
lofty and ideal hopes, is scarcely a suitable provision to offer a 
young man just commencing to make his living in this fact-loving 
practical world, where there are no Elysian fields, no temples to the 
sun and moon, and scarcely a surviving enthusiasm for anything 
but multiplication tables. 

This is the great illusion, for the more weary we become the 
greater the necessity of refreshment upon the way: the world and 
its successes cannot satisfy: there is comfort but no music in divi- 
dends ;—warmth but no light. 

The lowering and abandonment of our ideals may bring us 
nearer to the goal of advancement and prosperity, but that newness 
of life which is the gift of all who have cultivated the graces and 
adornments of the soul is divine and cannot be bribed or bargained 
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for. No “super-man” will ever know what it is to really “ live,” 
for in his own strength he can never be anything but a brute. The 
complaint of all the world is lack of vision— 


“Lord in our souls the world and doubt 
Have put Thy star’s high radiance out. 
Light us a lowlier lantern meet 
For earth-worn feet.” —(George Englehart). 


But it cannot be: for folly, though it should be forgiven, must 
yet bear its inevitable punishment ; ideals are not toys that may be 
kept apart to amuse us in some leisure hour; they must first be our 
business before they can become our pleasure, and those graces 
which we affect for show will at some time most certainly betray 
us. Benvenuto Cellini, in that most delightful and improbable 
Autobiography, tells us that the French King Francis I. and num- 
bers of his courtiers one day desired to visit the studios where the 
immortal “ figures of the Gods ” were made: whereupon Benvenuto 
Cellini made haste to accord them suitable welcome with becoming 
dignity. Now dignity was not Benvenuto’s ordinary virtue, and in 
the excitement occasioned by “ putting things straight ” (prepara- 
tory to the assumption of this dignity) his real character was given 
full play. “ The Royal party, however (we are told) arrived before 
they were expected, and surprised the workshop in full swing. 
Cellini himself had just been reprimanding a small French shop- 
boy, and in launching a kick at him lifted him into the air so that 
the urchin fell full into the chest of the King, who was just entering. 
This circumstance, although it embarrassed Cellini exceedingly, 
caused great amusement to His Majesty and the Court.” But any 
assumption of unnatural dignity is fraught with risks; the clown 
cannot ape the scholar, though he should crack his jokes in Latin; 
to be at ease and walk freely in the world, we must prepare our- 
selves and become ennobled with those whose virtues and attain- 
ments have given them dominion over the distractions of common 
men. 

Best of all influences to enrich the splendid possibilities of 
manhood in its first strength and power is the influence of friend- 
ship in the formation of generous ideals, the cultivation of higher 
interests, the opening of the mind to the only two precious and 
abiding possessions that we can ever hope to keep in this 
uncertain life, the gifts of faith, reverence, and love. The poets 
and prophets of the world have not laboured to amuse the few 
whom fortune has placed above the necessity of serious work, but 
for all who in the sweat of their face must do battle for their daily 
bread, and continually be tempted to dishonour and all imaginable 
meannesses. Oh! great and blessed is the power of the true poet, 
whose word, like a shaft of light, strikes deep into the soul and 
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startles into splendid activity the very chords and fibres of our 
being. Oh! not for elegant and frivolous idlers is this life-giving 
elixir poured forth, but for workers and doers, for strength and 
encouragement in work, comfort, and consolation, in necessity, 
glory, and satisfaction, in achievement and success; a true poem is 
another gospel, another counsellor and friend come to live with us, 
not 
“ A lovely apparition, sent to be a moment’s ornament.” 


If, then, the power of literature and its influence is such a 
weighty consequence, with what discrimination should we act in 
selecting this! Not, surely, in picking up the first newspaper or 
cheap tract that falls across our path, and devouring it, every sen- 
tence, as if it were an edition of the day’s knowledge—complete 
and sufficient in itself. Nothing is so soon stale as the latest news, 
and one who feeds continually on this will never develop a mind 
of any rich maturity. 

It is good to be well-informed, but not every most recent hap- 
pening is worth our notice, our vision is not healthily interrupted 
by street brawls, details of police courts, social stupidities, or race- 
course triumphs—these things are “ news ”—legitimate enough as 
the gossip upon any village green, but we must not surrender our 
interest so lightly in this life, which has so many claims upon us in 
higher things. Not every truth is meant for edifying : — 


“ And often times to win us to our harm 
The instruments of darkness tell us truths. 
Win us with honest trifles, to betray us 
In deepest conséjuence.” —(Shakes peare.) 


A young man is but half-equipped to do battle for success, 
even in the most prosaic walks of life, who has no other talent than 
the “will to do”; though his sole business in life should be to sell 
nails, he will find that even in that department there is room for 
the exercise of taste, courtesy, and that graciousness which appeals 
and wins. Let, therefore, his mind be open and informed, and 
his heart warm and human, so shall he find all manner of refresh- 
ment upon the way that the worldlings know nothing of ; music for 
inspiration, poetry for delight and hopefulness, art and literature 
for the great words of counsel and benediction—these are imperish- 
able riches: When we are ourselves in difficulties, shall we not gain 
strength to overcome them by the remembrance of some affectionate 
example? When we are in need of new friends or fortune, and 
sorrow seems to multiply her shape as if to suffocate the world, 
shall we not at last find comfort and a newer hope in the knowledge 
of the endurance and the courage of many splendid and noble 
spirits who have gone before ? 
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“T can forget myself in friendship, fame 
Or liberty, or love of mighty souls.”—(Browning.) 


Surely, for those whose occupations are of a sedentary and 
monotonous nature, requiring little invention and originality, no- 
thing could be more desirable to counteract the inevitable boredom 
than that the meditation of their hearts should be rich and various. 
In thinking and sympathy only can we win salvation in this or any 
other world, and neither is sufficient of itself. 


Culture is not an ornament for exhibition, but a pilot and 
illumination to steer by; not a toy, but a helpmate. A culture 
which only extends to a casual chatter and anecdotage of superior 
minds is a mere sop to snobbery from which no benefit can be either 
bestowed or derived. 


In this connection there is a story told of Torrigiano, who was 
one day commissioned by the King of England to visit Italy, and 
bring from there as many promising young artists as he could find. 
This Torrigiano, though an undoubted swash-buckler, was by no 
means willing to be thought a stranger without title and introduc- 
tion to the Great. Now the young men of Florence were at this 
time worshipping the genius of Michael Angelo—with a reverence 
that only artists, and young artists, can really know. Torrigiano 
seeing this, of course lost no time in telling them that Michael 
Angelo and himself were fellow-students together, and then, as he 
could not (like Goldsmith) restrain his desire to “ shine,” recounted 
to them at great length, and with the most evident “ gusto,” the 
story of how he once fought the divine Michael, “giving him 
so violent a blow upon the nose, that I felt the bone and cartilage 
yield under my hand as if they had been made of paste.” Of 
course, the result was that none of the young men would go with 
him. 

Of a like nature with Torrigiano’s affected companionship of 
noble minds is the modern young man’s idea of culture, in the 
average “ educated ” classes—the nucleus of Banks, the Civil Ser- 
vice, and the Stock Exchange ; they know the names in the history 
books, and one or two good stories about them, but have no rever- 
ence, no living fellowship with those whom they affect to under- 
stand. Only by constant endeavouring to understand the lives and 
motives of others shall we ever be able to approximately adjudge 
our own. And this is the perfect goal of culture—not in the book, 
but in ourselves—for we are the interpretation of it. 

It must be folly, in the active and most creative period of our 
life, to neglect those benefits which are the more especially cal- 
culated to inspire and edify. 
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“ Honour to those whose words and deeds, 
So help us in our daily needs, 

And by their overflow, 

Raise us from what is low! ”—(Longfellow.) 


In this life, which, from the standpoint of the intellect is often 
akin to a process of operation, it is highly desirable that we should 
all obtain the most skilful treatment, if we would not go lamed and 
cheated of our heritage ; therefore, should we choose to associate not 
only with clowns, and high dignitaries of “ business” fame (those 
who have juggled fortunes out of cheap shirts, or stepped into 
repute by violence and assault), but with those, also, who give 
colour, ornament, and spirit to our days—artists, philosophers, and 
divines. 

But not only for the active battling periods of our life—the 
time of the designing and construction of our plans—but also for 
the quieter and more graceful evening of our days is there a place 
for the noble companionship of illustrious minds. At this period 
of life, when we may hope to be freed from the tyranny of grosser 
passions, to have judgment, peace and leisure to indulge a 
quickened interest in truth and charity, there are innumerable op- 
portunities of self-realisation and advancement. Oh! joy to the 
spirit that heeds not the darkness of the Great Decline for the re- 
membrance of the glory of these ineffable embraces! Like sweetest 
music to our ears is the recollection of the men and women of all 
times and countries, whom we have known in spirit and loved to 
think upon as friends: these outpourings of affection are redemp- 
tive and oracular, preserving and immortalising. 


Chief of the blessings of advancing years must be the gradual 
liberation of our thoughts, from the sphere of conquest and achieve- 
ment, and the serener acceptance of more modest goals and benefits, 
for surely none, as Cicero has somewhere remarked, would be so 
irrational and absurd as to increase his provision for the road, the 
nearer he attained to his journey’s end. 


The culture and refinements of old age are the more exquisite, 
as the mere indulgence of such admirable tastes both composes the 
mind to the cheerful acceptance of this earthly term, and ennobles 
it to grace and contemplate the blessed company of the Immortals, 
the heroes, sages, prophets of the world. I believe that, as Pater 
says, “the true value of souls is in proportion to what they can 
admire,” and he only dies whose life is without love, and fruitless. 
There is such a delight in the knowledge that the mind and affec- 
tions can communicate, that to turn aside and play with the pots 
and pans of this eating and drinking world were ingratitude, the 
most unkempt and churlish. 
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If our fortunes are not already made, we are, indeed, bankrupt, 
for there is no redemption in an envious humour; we cannot buy or 
bargain for our peace. 

But let us make no covenants, or seek to deflect the pathway of 
the heavenly orbs: “ Vanity” is writ large across the covenants 
of all selfish men, for the very spirit of them is diseased ; they can 
never be fulfilled, and their “ promises” last no longer than sweet- 
meats in the children’s pockets, but perish utterly and hopelessly, 
“like Oreb and Zeb—yea, like Zeba and Salmana.” But in the 
evening of our days, we shall expect to be freed from the induce- 
ments which are so strong in youth, to “ construct ” something out 
of anything and everything we learn-—-to make poerty plough and 
dig for us, and music and literature to stand like valets awaiting 
the command to interest and amuse us. It is something to be freed 
from the obsession of pursuing useful things, to be able to enjoy 
the landscape without reference to its value by the acre. In old 
age, the autumn and winter of our days, the mellowing-time and 
ripening harvest of this lower existence, is essentially the time for 
quiet accurate ascertainment of our position: if we have travelled 
far, we shall require also to know if we have travelled truly. We 
must sit in judgment upon ourselves, and are powerless to alter one 
syllable of the verdict which we know is true, though the witnesses, 
long dead, lie buried in the uttermost parts of the earth; the 
memory of them perished completely from among our fellows. 

Each little affection that we indulge unselfishly will in the 
time of trouble be a rampart of defence and strength against the 
enemy. I think it was Palgrave, the excellent editor of the “Golden 
Treasury,” who said that “when once the mind has raised itself 
to grasp and delight in Excellence, those who love most will be 
found to love most wisely.” 

High aims and enriching thoughts will redeem any time, 
though it were the morning of our departure hence. In the entrance 
hall of a small provincial theatre, a mean and dirty structure put 
up for the amusement of labourers and children of uncouthest 
intellect, I came across the words, in memory of one whose life 
upon the stage had started obscurely in some such place as this: 


“ Here is no need of pity: died the hero still 
Strong and triumphant till the last brave breath. 
Fronting the battle, heart and soul and will, 
He died the Splendid Death! ” 


Now is the time, and here is the place of all legitimate achieve- 
ments, and the history of the world teaches the indifference of 
favoured circumstances and additions. Sir Walter Raleigh wrote 
admirably in a foul dungeon, without lights, under all manner of 
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restraints and deprivations. Socrates is the same always ; he stands 
large in the sun and is always splendid, though barefoot and in 
the salons of wine-bibbers: he came eating and drinking. Like 
Dr. Johnson and his company, Socrates and his society in Athens 
have achieved an immortality, as much by reason of the body as 
of the mind and spirit: Critobulous, Agathon, Eryximachus, Alci- 
biades, Phaedrus, these have become a society to us; we know quite 
well what they may be expected both to say and do; we are at home 
with them. Plato is to me as frankly delightful as Boswell, and 
as constant and as inspiring a companion. In hours of sickness 
and depression I never turn in vain to Plato for a certain tonic: 
his pages are of that nobility that of its own power perforce must 
strengthen and revive. Socrates is ever the most magnificent and 
attractive among the ancient of men; nothing bookish, pedantic, 
magisterial, but at all times genial, self-possessed, beating out his 
own philosophy of life; not a bigot, seeing no virtue but his own, 
nor a scribe who would for any cause “enfeoff himself to popu- 
larity,” but serene, unruffled, fearless and independent. He is one 
of those great spirits that cannot be be-littled or discomfited ; the 
angles and awkwardness of this common life, which so often eclipse 
the soul and dignity of lesser men, are quite powerless in his case 
to disturb or disadvantage. 

One of the most delightful and un-pedantical of any conclu- 
sion I have read of to an illuminating philosophical discourse 
comes at the termination of “ The Banquet.” Agathon has just 
taken his seat at the foot of Socrates, who is upon the act of rising 
to deliver an oracular pronouncement : — 

“ He (Agathon) had no sooner reclined than there came in 

a number of revellers—for some one who had gone out had 
left the door open—and everything became full of confusion ; 
and no order being observed, everyone was obliged to drink a 
great quantity of wine. Eryximachus and Phedrus, and some 
others, said Aristodemus, went home to bed; that for his part, 
he went to sleep on his couch, and slept long and soundly until 
the cock crew in the morning. When he awoke he found that 
some were still fast asleep, and that Aristophanes, Agathon 
and Socrates had alone stood it out, and were still drinking 
out of a great goblet which they passed round and round. 
Socrates was disputing between them. . . . They, rather con- 
victed, than convinced, went to sleep. Aristophanes just awoke, 
and then, it being broad daylight, Agathon, Socrates having 
put them to sleep, went away, and coming to the Lyceum, he 
washed himself as he would have done anywhere else, and, 
after having spent the day there in his accustomed manner, 
went home in the evening.” 
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One can never, in any mood, weary of Socrates and his brilliant 
company ; Augustine, Marcus Aurelius, Montaigne, Goethe: these 
are exquisite companions, but they are not of that sovereign emin- 
ence that can command the soul’s peace in the midst of the turmoil 
of the world. Plato, Shakespeare, and St. Paul seem alone to have 
written with that power—with words that irradiate like shafts of 
light, which bring us in sickness and depression into the power and 
activity of life, and in the spring-time of our days into the perfect 
ecstasy of clear vision upon the topmost pinnacles of thought. 

The aim and end of culture is to give us Power—not over 
others, to oppress and take advantage, but over ourselves, to know 
ourselves and steer a fair course in this troublesome and surprising 
world. Here have we helpers of the best and wisest, those “ which 
have endured to the end”; they have bequeathed to us great pos- 
sessions and an inseparable companionship with them, not only as 
freemen, but as gentlemen, friends, counsellors, fellow-citizens. The 
universe is become a city, and the centuries shake hands across wide 
continents, uniting all races of men; there is no more death, neither 
separation nor loneliness, nor distress of soul, for the power of life 
—sublime, heroic—which is in the communication of highest minds 
descends henceforth unceasingly upon every soul of man who shirks 
not the honourable responsibilities of that amazing Fellowship. 
There are some who, for the least substantial of all earthly plea- 
sures, will scheme and strive to glut themselves, snatching even from 
sleep the hours that should have ministered to more noble ends ; but 
every inordinate gratification, we can see quite well, impedes the 
ease and smoothness of our way, and is itself in the nature of a 
reprisal—an arrest and judgment. 

Wisdom may have her friends, but Folly must have her slaves 
—without whom there ca. be no display. People who are always 
“on view” are scarcely ever worth seeing, as there is a flippancy in 
a social gathering which excludes the communion of souls. Life 
is very wonderful, and wit and laughter and high spirits certainly 
are the salt and sweetness of it, yet it can be made desolate by 
crowds, and miserable by thoughtless friends: reverence and 
nobility and high character it must have, or it is a colourless and 
beastly thing. “ The sweetest music,” says Emerson, “ is not in the 
opera or the oratorio, but in the human voice, when it speaks from 
its instant life in terms of tenderness or courage.” 

Let us make up our minds to listen for the harps and trumpets 
of the sovereign choir ; so shall we not be deceived by the pipes and 
cymbals of the scurrying mountebanks. 


MORYD SHERIDAN. 





DR. JOHNSON AS A LITERARY 
CRITIC. 


WE may recollect that Miss Pinkerton presented as her prize- 
book a copy of the great “Dictionary” and Captain Brown 
greatly shocked Miss Jenkyns by preferring “ Boz” to the “ Ram- 
bler.” To-day there are sure signs that critics appreciate the 
taste of the misses’ school in “ Vanity Fair,” and the admiration 
of the “little ladies” in “Cranford.” While it is too much to 
believe that modern candidates for the favours of Literature will 
qualify themselves as Browning did, by reading the “ Dictionary ” 
through, it is evident that many literary men are very much in- 
clined to pursue their studies accompanied by this “tremendous 
companion.” Johnson himself was confident that his “memory 
would outlive his life half a year” and that he would not be 
remembered by his defects alone, let Sir Joshua do his worst. 
Now, the esthetic and philosophical criticism of the 19th century 
is passing away: it was excellent and did great work when the fit 
of inspiration was upon it, but it provided the danger of breath- 
lessness and exhaustion: its devotees could not always blaze as 
the noonday sun, and the glorious soarings were often but Icarian 
flights: their rhapsodies were apt to become incoherencies. The 
20th century, Prof. Raleigh thinks, will do ample justice to “the 
highest ornament of the 18th” and will have little hesitation in 
accepting Johnson as its literary trustee; but this modern critic, 
quoting his master, “is almost frightened at his own temerity” in 
making such high claims for the Doctor’s critical genius. The 
time is not indeed fully ripe for the new view-point, but the task 
is not so much to change popular opinion by defending Johnson’s 
critiques, as to immediately remove what is nothing less than an 
invidious reputation, given by the romantic critics. First remove 
this stigma and the rest is easy: all around the spirit of logic and 
clearness is evident: men will soon sigh for the cool manly criti- 
cism of men like Dr. Johnson—men who write with their eye 
on the object and who confine themselves definitely to the business 
in hand. 
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There are two ways of vindicating Johnson’s position: critics 
like Dr. Hill can take Hannah More’s advice and clip his claws, 
making him, it must be confessed, very much like a cat: others 
like Professor Raleigh prefer to keep him a tiger and 
show his majesty and strength. In either case Dr. Johnson might 
be seen in a truer light, but the latter method is more advan- 
tageous: heavy charges must be met by heavy defences: “lions 
make leopards tame.” At all events the Johnsonian tradition is 
dying fast and he is leaping again into popular favour: most 
people are inclined to agree with Mrs. Porter in thinking him the 
most sensible man she ever met. Much of modern criticism can 
be tracked to Johnson, even though the critic be ignorant of the 
fact that he fought under his standard: men are beginning to 
find that this political Zimri though “stiff in opinions” is very 
commendable and has the root of the matter in him. They realise 
that he had a grip of many of the essentials. 


What place did Johnson hold in the literary realm of his 
day? Not indeed that which we have been accustomed to think. 
He was never the strong dictator like Boileau, Dryden or Pope, 
If he gave any little senate its laws, he gave them in the “ Mitre ” 
or the “Turk’s Head.” Certainly he had grouped around him men to 
see whom Thackeray wished he had been born in the 18th century. 
He knew everybody worth knowing from King George and Jack 
Wilkes to Fanny Burney and Bet Flint. Seated in his tavern chair, 
the throne of human felicity he ruled with despotic sway. Burke 
was content to ring the bell to him, Burke who was the finest talker 
of his day. Goldsmith loudly proclaimed that his “ greater bear” 
could never insult him, and Goldsmith was the most touchy man in 
the world; and Boswell, the great martyr to Carlyle’s “ everlast- 
ing truth,” was like Dogberry proud of his losses and content to 
be written down an ass. Johnson’s laugh found ready chorus at 
the theatre—his opinion could only be challenged by a Round- 
Robin—what does Dr. Johnson say? 


But, indeed, he was alienated from his age: “he was estranged 
from Hume and Adam Smith—Walpole was a fribble—Gibbon 
detested him ; Fielding he would not touch ; Sterne he would read 
only on a journey. Gray was too fine for him—Churchill too 
coarse— Warton too romantic, Foote too pedestrian, Capell too 
narrow, Voltaire too free!” Johnson’s position in contemporary 
Literature is very interesting: he was a “Die-hard.” He is the 
Canute of English Literature, sitting on the chair of Augustan 
Criticism while the waves of Romanticism creep quickly round 
about him. He saw the Wartons, Percy and the “ Reliques,” Gray 
and the barbaric tales, Collins and the Grecian flute, the poets of 
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landscape, the revival of old melodies and popular songs, the rich- 
ness of imagination, the pensive beauty of the elegiac singers. 
He saw the literary atmosphere was charged with new forces, and 
he felt he must yield. He recognised that there were new glories in 
Literature and he bowed his head: he praised the efforts and aims 
of Thomson, he won the gratitude of Percy in his medieval hunt. 
He was not so foolish as Xerxes to lash the sea, but he was careful 
that the sea-bathers should not escape his censure. He is notorious 
for the fact that not one of the new movement managed to avoid 
his displeasure. In an age of disaffection and quickening life he 
was the giant defender of the typical spirit of the 18th century. 

‘What then is Johnson’s critical basis? did he follow the rules 
of Pope and the principles of the French spirit? Was he a 
thorough-going Augustan, bred on the famous rules and nourished 
on the Neoclassic creed? Not at all! Johnson is not the spokes- 
man of the Age of Prose. That he admired and defended much 
that was in it is true: for his roots were planted in the Queen Anne 
period and he sighed for the days of Addison, Dryden and Pope. 
But he was far too large a man to be forced into the Procrustean 
bed of Neoclassicism. He loved Pope, but he did not like his 
faults. The “ Nature” of Johnson was the artificial Nature of the 
“little fellow who has done wonders.” He claimed that Pope’s 
method of composition produced the greatest poetry, and that 
others could never surpass it. The clearness and ingenuity of 
the Popean couplet specially appealed to him: that every “rift 
should be packed with ore,” and that there should be no suspicion 
of mystery or vagueness were Johnson’s desiderata. He cham- 
pioned all the Augustan qualities that promoted clearness, 
dexterity and morality. But he was not to be ruled by any creed 
that the Augustan age would force on him. He held that Poetry 
could not be defined except at the exposure of the narrowness of any 
doctrine: he was doubtful whether genius could be “ judged by the 
event” and claimed one could always appeal from learning to 
nature. The fact that he apologised often for his judgments has 
no more significance than Professor Raleigh’s fear at his own 
temerity. Johnson would be the instrument of no creed: he 
touches most on some side or other. He is not a Neoclassic, be- 
cause he asked if Pope is not a poet, where is Poetry to be found? 
He would never consent to imitate Paris in having the institution 
of a literary Academy. 

When Carlyle said that Dr. Johnson was forced into Litera- 
ture with the bayonet of necessity at his back, he stated the 
fundamental explanation of Johnson’s literary outlook. Johnson 
was perhaps the most serious man in Literature. From the day he 
read Law’s “Call” till that moment when his lips spoke the jam 
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moriturus of his ebbing life he “lived in the great Taskmaster’s 
eye.” The world was but “a fleeting show for man’s illusion 
given”: he dwelt in the time when the prattle of this vacant hour 
would be forgotten. Like Keats, he felt the “giant agony of the 
world” and like Browning, its “ huge machinery of sin and sorrow.” 
The whole of life was but keeping away the thought of death and 
the patching up of his old body for heaven. Long years of poverty 
and repulsion, life with social outcasts and literary hacks, intimacy 
with the sponging house and poor lodging, bodily defects, and 
mental calamities—all these made Literature and Poetry but a 
secondary thing : he would pause from letters and be wise and when 
he wrote would sing like the nightingale with its breast against 
a thorn. 

Didacticism therefore is the basis of his criticism. Poetry 
should take life and tear it in parts to find its meaning: it should 
make its pages glow with the deep convictions of dearly won 
experience. “What’s Hecuba to him or he to Hecuba”? it is not 
how Brutus would act, but how would I act: Socrates was con- 
cerned with the problem of how to do good and avoid evil. An 
author by accident, Johnson would weave a moral philosophy into 
Literature, and all else of ear and eye was but dross in his 
opinion: the literary work was to be a reform pamphlet. There 
was perhaps no more nonsensical fellow than Dr. Johnson, when 
he was “wont to set the table at a roar,” but his critical and 
literary work is intensely serious and moral. There he always 
spoke as if on oath. 


But there is another important element in his criticisms. His 
associates were agreed that he “always talked for victory.” He 
was seldom known to spare: like Mrs. Battle he gave no quarter 
and expected none. Yet surely it is an exaggerated account that 
makes him the creature of “giant powers and low prejudices.” 
No one can deny that Johnson had pet aversions. Still it is the 
prevalent view that his criticism was dictated by personal likes 
and dislikes, and that he had no critical calculus to apply to his 
review. But this is far wrong: to say with De Quincy that his 
judgments are the fruit of “undying malice” or the opinions of a 
“surly and acrimonious politician” is greatly to injure his literary 
memory. Johnson did have a critical code, which was not a mere 
bundle of prejudices. In conversation he might think which side 
he would take—a habit even at school—but when he states in 
black and white a literary judgment it usually finds its place in a 
context of critical logic. It would be vain to say the personal 
element is absent, as he reviews men and books: he hated the cant 
and democratic views of Milton, he would take care that the Whig 
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dogs should not have the best of it and consented that his neigh- 
bour’s garden should be filled with snails so long as he was a 
dissenter: he would have hugged Adam Smith for his love of 
verse, he would singe the romantic beard of Gray. The impertin- 
ence of Macpherson he would rebuke with a cudgel. 


But is he alone in this: are not Hazlitt, Lamb, and Ruskin 
great names in criticism? yet Lamb and Hazlitt were almost in- 
sane in their prejudices! Like Pope, Johnson was often wanton 
in his attacks: like Milton “he could easily find arguments to 
justify his inclination”: he hated the “fantastic foppery” of 
Gray, and the false grief of Milton. Still his most notorious 
strictures have a justification in his literary creed: the pastoral 
was easy and vulgar, yet the epic was “ universally and perpetually 
interesting”; the man who had a kind of strutting dignity and 
was tall by walking on tip-toe he disliked, but had he written all 
like the “ Elegy ” “ it had been vain to blame and useless to praise 
him.” 

Johnson has been remembered by his faults and not by his 
virtues. Didacticism is indeed the curse of his criticism. Morality 
and Art have not separate spheres it is true, but art that preaches 
at you or has designs on you must fail in excellence. We should 
think no more of the violet were it to say, “I am a violet, admire 
me.” It is quite obvious that didacticism is bad art. Yet Johnson 
did not think so: Shakespeare lost greatly by sacrificing “ virtue to 
convenience.” Literature is the born thrall of Ethics, with the 
brass collar of Morality around its neck. “I cannot see that the 
Bard promotes any truth, religious, moral or political,” he said. 
Books exist to teach the art of living: he would lose readily the 
treasures of “Kubla Khan,” or “Uber allen Gipfeln.” Johnson was a 
true realist : he would wed Poetry and Life, but he forgot that they 
could be married elsewhere than in the Church. 


This fact denies to Johnson the title of artist: he was eager 
enough to admire the smooth verse and flowing cadence of couplet 
music : he could hate a “ vile phrase,” and his words could “ rob the 
Hybla bees and leave them honey-less.” Nevertheless, he failed 
to appreciate the artist’s point of view. Mrs. Browning com- 
plained that in writing “The Lives of the Poets” he left out the 
poets, and another has compared him to a deaf man who never 
heard a sonata of Beethoven. Johnson had not the faculty of 
the senses: a mountain was a “ protuberance”: the noblest “ pros- 
pect” in Scotland was the high road to London. He loved the 
strength of the Doric pillar, but he failed to see the filigree work 
about its crown. He had no eye for apples of gold in pictures of 
silver. Once in Waller he admitted that “genius now and then 
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produced a lucky trifle and that we still read the ‘ Dove’ of Ana- 
creon and the ‘Sparrow’ of Catullus, but they were fragrant 
flowers of short duration: one blade of grass was like another, he 
preferred to talk about men and women.” 

In speaking about Poetry, Johnson had invoked the aid of 
the Imagination: but his Pegasus was a very terrestrial animal. 
Heine used to chuckle when he thought of Queen Mab tickling 
the solemn editor’s nose. He had no patience with the yearnings 
and vague longings of the Romantic poets; he was too gross to 
hear the harmony in immortal souls, too deaf to listen to the 
melody of the everlasting stars. He was blind to the purple and 
scarlet and gold strands woven in the tapestry of Poetry. The 
simple pathos and beauty of impersonal verse he could not under- 
stand; “ Chevy-Chase” had “ chill and lifeless imbecility.” The 
organ music of blank verse was but a “lapidary style.” The 
hermit had only a glass of beer to offer him. The matter is, 
‘Johnson was a gross materialist. He would only admit generali- 
ties; why should a poet detail the streaks of the tulip, or mark 
the ashbuds in March, or notice the black lines in the bill of the 
male swan? It was not at all poetic to find the “yellow wall- 
flower stained with iron brown.” London was life: tired of it a 
man was tired of life; the poet’s mind must fashion its creations 
from “the full tide of London existence.” Nor could the 
cataract haunt Johnson like a passion; he never would die if he 
didn’t see the heather once a year; he would never envy the 
skylark, or shelter the blackbird, or rhapsodise over the cuckoo. 
“Can one fill one’s belly with cascades?” he asks. He truly was of 
the earth, earthy. 

And Johnson never rose before noon; he was only rivalled 
in laziness by Thomson, and never would work so long as he had 
two guineas in his pocket: besides, no one but a blockhead ever 
wrote except for money ; art’s not for art’s sake, but for bread and 
butter’s sake ; what he wrote he wrote in “his usual way,” without 
much study, much care, or much love; his critical work suffers 
from its want of thorough and careful preparation and thought. 

These, then, are the faults of Johnson; the curse of his 
criticism was that it was overloaded with personality; he was not 
the disinterested artist. He saw but one side of literary art, and 
condemned the other: he was lazy: he forgot that the realm of 
Literature is a republic, and not a monarchy. 

But the excellences of Johnson’s criticism can never fade 
away ; the critic of to-day is gradually discovering them. He has 
fared very badly as these critics of the 19th century exposed his 
faults and damned him almost altogether: But the surly despot 
and the respectable Hottentot are giving place to another role; 
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Professor Raleigh is certain that this miasma is rising from his 
memory. He has been all along dearer than we may imagine, and 
has resembled the god of some savage tribe in being the more 
beaten as he was the more adored. 

The strength of Johnson as a critic lies first of all in his 
independence ; he saw that many did not know how to blame and 
how to commend. To let the glorious dead win nothing but praise 
seemed to him “to savour more of female weakness than of manly 
reason.” To more thoroughly praise our author we must confess 
his faults, he said of Shakespeare; he complained there were too 
many “honeysuckle lives of Milton.” He was not the slave of Neo- 
classicism. It is not enough that Aristotle said this or that—in- 
deed, he rang, as Prof. Saintsby shows, the death knell of 
Neoclassicism ; he appealed to Nature in the mingling of comic and 
tragic stuff—there was nothing wrong in the play where the 
mourner buried his friend while the reveller hastened to his wine. 
He would not submit to Rymer’s attack on Shakespeare—the 
Unities were a farce; “why should a mind thus wandering in 
ecstasy count the clock, or why should an hour not be a century ?” 

Again, Johnson is the critic of common sense: this age de- 
mands such a critic; what he says is clear and necessary ; he never 
had “a rage for saying something when nothing was to be said.” 
He would make Poetry descend to earth and speak as a “man of 
the world.” He attacked the poetic diction of Milton which con- 
tained the seeds of weakness for men like Gray and Keats; he 
would allow no archaic words or fantastic phrases creep into 
Poetry; he made himself the guardian of his native tongue, and 
would let no buffaloes approach it. He hated affectation, bombast 
and conceits. He tracked every simile and mercilessly exposed 
every useless metaphor and image. Forming his judgments by the 
“thumb and forefinger,” he fiercely attacked those qualities of 
mysticism and vagueness that have so often spoiled the poetic 
creation. He thought that Father Thames was no more able than 
he to answer some foolish questions; and any man could write 
Ossian if he only abandoned his mind to it. One can see how 
this spirit can be disastrous to poetical art, but apart from its rule, 
grief might pluck berries from ivy or men might gather grapes of 
thorns and figs of thistles. Johnson’s spirit is a good corrective 
to excesses in language or thought. The powers of the imagina- 
tions are limited, and a man “ cannot wallow in December’s snow by 
thinking on fantastic summer's heat.” The excellence of Johnson 
is his clear sanity. 

And again, there is an element of novelty and surprise in 
Johnson’s criticism; he captivates the reader by his expression, 
and thought. He may be wrong, but he is never insipid or stale ; 
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he brings the plain man’s view into a new light, and forces you 
to see its demands. He strikes home every time—his phrases 
and sentences are clear-cut and mind-striking ; he has sayings that 
literary criticism will not willingly let die. He often uses the 
bludgeon, but he is expert with the rapier. 

Lastly, we have his honesty and manliness. “If he refuses 
to take Swift’s hand, we immediately suspect the Dean.” In the 
critic the man is never lost. | He makes no pretensions to know- 
ledge he does not possess, and one knows all he knows and what 
he doesn’t know; if he doesn’t understand Gray he calls him a 
dull fellow. He was not a lukewarm man, but painted his study 
boldly ; he showed the moles of Achilles and the warts of Cromwell. 

This, then, is the praise of Dr. Johnson, that he is independent, 
that he is sane, that he is honest ; surely these are the essentials of 
a great critic. He will live as his matter of dispute is that of 
to-day. He is the plain man who holds that Poetry unintelligible 
to the man in the street is condemned ; he is the typical Britisher, 
and the ideal John Bull, and it is safe to say that he will remain 


the “tutelary genius of the English people.” 


STUART TEGGART. 





THE MORALS OF THE COMING 
GENERATION. 


No doubt in these days of so-called progress, when children are 
at least liberally crammed, if not educated, it will seem quite absurd 
to even hint at such a thing as juvenile depravity. Yet it is a 
fact that events of the day are constantly revealing. In most 
large towns and cities there is steadily, but none the less surely, 
growing up around us a race of boys and girls who are as de- 
praved in their tastes and habits of life as it is possible to be in a 
civilised, not to say Christianised, country. Lads and lassies who 
know no more about “ self-reverence, self-knowledge, self-control,” 
than the veriest savage, and are nothing like so healthy in mind 
or body. 

Just glance for a moment at a few of the evils common enough 
in any fair-sized town. Those who take the trouble to follow the 
columns of the daily papers will soon find that the charges of 
theft, burglary, indecent language, disgusting conduct are on the 
increase, and that the offenders are in no sense dismayed or 
ashamed at being charged with these offences. Go into the streets 
of any town. Stand and listen for a few moments to the ordinary 
conversation of groups of boys and girls, watch their actions 
closely, and then say if depravity is too strong a word to use. 

Is it not a fact that boys of the 20th century—our future men, 
remember—swear, smoke, gamble, and only too often lie with the 
greatest sang-froid in the world? This, too, in spite of almost 
universal education. From close observation I feel convinced that 
the boys and girls of our towns are falling into vices that were 
unknown among them, say, twenty years ago. Especially is this 
the case with those between fourteen and eighteen years of age. 
These are the “ unguarded years” spoken of by Mr. Birrell in one 
of his speeches on national education. Go into any music hall 
during the evening. The audience is largely composed of youths 
and maidens, and that most of the youths will be smoking cigar- 
ettes goes without saying. It is certainly a fact, too, that many of 
the picture palaces, now so numerous in working-class districts, 
and which attract boys and girls by the hundred every night, have 
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anything but an elevating influence on the youngsters. Not long 
ago, in a town in the South of England, boys and girls of tender 
years were flocking to see living pictures of the Thaw trial, with, 
of course, all the filthy details enlarged upon for their special 
benefit. All over our large towns, weekdays or Sundays, you may 
see boys and girls roaming the streets, getting inured to all kinds 
of degrading habits, and their language beggars description. 

Here the question naturally arises—“ Who and what are 
mainly to blame for this lamentable state of affairs?” Well, as 
far as I can judge, several agencies are at work for avil among 
young people, agencies which, if not speedily crushed, will sap the 
energies of boyhood and girlhood until the ruin is complete. 
Among a certain class of people it is customary to run down 
“Penny Dreadfuls” as being everything that is bad for a boy to 
read. Now, I certainly do not hold a brief for “ Penny Dreadfuls ” 
or any kindred publications, but I do say that I would rather see 
boys poring over tales of blood and thunder than reading records 
of the Divorce Court, details of revolting murder cases, seduction 
cases, and society scandals of every kind. 

Another growing evil is the facility with which boys and girls 
get possession of indecent pictures and photographs. Not many 
months ago two young girls in London were convicted of living 
an immoral life, and one of them confessed that the first- thing 
which turned her thoughts in that direction was an indecent pic- 
ture sent to her by a boy companion at school. Personally, I 
have long held the opinion that indecent pictures do even more 
harm than indecent literature, because the pictures can be so easily 
carried about the person and brought out for inspection at any 
time. Quite young boys and girls contrive to get hold of pictures 
which cannot be described as anything but filthy. Their minds 
are soon saturated with the deadly poison, and then, when the con- 
sequences show themselves, people hold up their hands in horror. 
Advertisements are often allowed to appear on hoardings and in 
shop windows which get as near the verge of indecency as they 
dare, and one can frequently see groups of boys standing around 
a shop window greedily inhaling the open suggestion of vice. Still 
no protest is raised. Look, too, at the enormous number of pic- 
ture postcards now exhibited which are all full of suggestions to 
uncleanliness of life and conduct. These are largely purchased 
by mere boys and girls to send to each other. 

As yet another illustration of juvenile depravity, just glance 
at the general laxity of modern home discipline. | Nowadays, 
parents have little or no control over their offspring, and when the 
youngsters are only a few years old they practically do exactly 
as they like. From being unduly severe with their children, 
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the pendulum has now swung to the other extreme, and 
parents cheerfully let their children “gang their ain gait,” appar- 
ently quite careless as to where it may lead them. In these days 
one can often take up a paper and find that a parent has been 
obliged to bring his son, aged nine, eleven, or thirteen, as the 
case may be, before the magistrates and confess that the boy has 
got beyond his control. These cases are getting increasingly 
common, and are not without a certain significance as to the ten- 
dency of the age. Recently a boy of sixteen was sentenced to a 
long term of imprisonment for stabbing another boy in a drunken 
fight. Not long ago, a boy at a famous public school shot himself, 
because he was unable to pass an examination. Then how very 
common the practice is becoming for youths to shoot their sweet- 
hearts when the girls happen to change their minds and refuse to 
listen longer to their addresses. One really wonders sometimes 
whether modern youths and maidens know the meaning of self- 
control. 

Modern manners are certainly conspicuous by their absence, 
and it begins to look as though modern morals will soon be in a 
similar position. The boys and girls who throng the streets of 
our towns on Sunday evenings will be the future men and women 
of the Empire, and who will be bold enough to prophesy the fate 
of this country if the evils herein depicted are not checked? 
Thinking people are already asking the question—* Is the present 
state of affairs the beginning of the end, the beginning of national 
decay?” or is the modern laxity of morals only one more illustra- 
tion of the truth of the saying—* We move in a circle, and as we 
near the end we approach the beginning.” 

At any rate, whether we are optimists or pessimists, we can at 
least heartily echo the words of “Bulldog,” the schoolmaster so 
lovingly portrayed by Ian Maclaren in “ Young Barbarians,” when 
he prayed for his boys—“ Lord, deliver the laddies before Thee 
from lying, cheating, cowardice, and laziness, which are as the 
devil. Be pleased to put common sense in their heads and Thy 
fear in their hearts, and give them grace to be honest men all the 
days of their life.” 


PRISCILLA E. MOULDER. 





OUR ROYAL BETROTHAL: 
ARTHUR—ALEXANDRA. 


THERE come glad chimes of bells upon the air 
That make rich music while their cadence falls 
In full-toned accents, as when unto pray’r 
The sweet sound from the minster’s tower calls ; 
And with that music joy pervades the land, 
And hearts unite, as harmony foretells 
They have found echo in our lives from strand to strand, 
For bright, and lithe, and gracious—they are wedding bells! 


England rejoices in the tidings told 
From noble lips, as great hearts may rejoice, 
And takes her share as she has done of old 
To give a Nation’s note in Nation’s voice, 
With one accord on union of two lives 
Of England’s royal-born —a favoured pair— 
And with a People’s pride, in true aplomb she strives 
To will “ Good Fortune,” and to crown them with Love's pray’r. 


Direct from her whose sixty years of rule 
Brought peace and greatness to an Empire far, 
And bounteous gladness—as a well-stocked Yule 
Doth crown the year ’neath Bethlehem’s bright star, 
They are no strangers to our British hearts 
But have entwined their tendrils round our lives— 
Two home-born vines are they, who need no outside arts 
To emphasise their claim where true affection thrives. 
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Arthur; of Connaught’s Duke, the well loved son, 
The Nation knows thee, and it knows him too, 
Fair as thy birth, still be thy course to run 
As honour garbs him, may thine prove as true. 
And Princess, nigher still our Empire’s King, 
Who bears the name to one and all revered, 
Of Alexandra—’tis a gracious auguring, 
For Edward’s gentle Queen to all hearts lives endeared. 


Ah, ’tis a merry peal which greets our ears, 
The music of whose notes comes fair and free, 
As radiant sun-track o’er the ocean steers, 
Across Life’s tide—wave-burst of melody. 
And now, the Nation asks no greater boon 
Than to record that note of gladness struck 
By the glad tidings, while does every heart attune 
And with the verve of union wish them twain “ Good Luck.” 


ALFRED SMYTHE. 
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A MODERN SYNHEDRIN. 


SEVENTEEN hundred years of exile had passed over Jewry. The 
descendants of Abraham had been dispersed to all parts of the 
globe. Settled for a few generations in some European countries 
they were mercilessly driven out again; persecutions of all kinds, 
excruciating tortures, the fire, the stake, the sword were their fate.' 
Even a Moorish Spain, where they had reached the highest stan- 
dards of culture and position, the cruel inquisition, the outcome of 
the Christian victory over the Moslem, did not allow them to have 
a permanent domicile. Half a million of Jews, the best of Spain’s 
citizens, were expelled without mercy. To acquire ground and 
estates and to hand them down to their children was impossible 
under those circumstances. The only means of livelihood were 
hawking and lending money, and even these precarious occupations 
were begrudged them. They were reproached for being usurers 
and blood-suckers. The Deuteronomic verse (Ch. xxiii. 19-20): 
“ Thou shalt not lend upon usury to thy brother ; unto the stranger 
thou mayest lend upon usury,” was interpreted by the Pope thus: 
“ That as the Bible was Christian, the word ‘ brother’ referred to 
the Christian, and not to the Jew; therefore the latter might occupy 
himself with lending upon usury.” 

Towards the end of the eighteenth century, not only the mate- 
rial, but also the intellectual and religious condition of the Jews 
were at a low ebb. The galling yoke had almost become unbearable. 

In Germany, of the Antisemites of the Jena University, a pro- 
fessor of philosophy (Fichte) proposed to the Government of the 
day to castrate all the males, or if this could not be done, to forbid 
the second son of a Jew to marry, lest there be too great an increase; 
and even those who were in the land he would send to Palestine. 
The time had not come yet for the Jews to unite, and thus to ap- 
proach the powers that were for granting them human rights. Nor 
were they associated among themselves by the bonds of brother- 
hood. The Spanish and Portuguese looked down upon the Ash- 
kenasi Jews (German-Polish) as an inferior race. The ancient dif- 

1. Egberth, Archbishop of York + 766, forbade Christians to dine with 


Jews. During the absence of Richard I. in Palestine, the Jews of York were 
massacred in Gifford Tower. They were finally driven out of England in 1ago. 
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ferences between Juda and Ephraim were still alive, and prevented 
the children of Israel from acting unitedly for their welfare. 

Such was the state of things when, at the end of the eighteenth 
century, a violent thunderstorm broke out in the west of Europe. 
The French revolution, like a devastating fire, raged over the anti- 
quated edifices of Church and State, shaking them to their very 
foundations, and destroying the old tottering institutions from their 
very foundations. But as earthquakes, floods, and fires often serve 
to clear the air from obnoxious vapours, and cause new areas of 
building land to arise, so this raging storm of the French revolution 
burst open the gates of the dark dungeons and let light into the 
gloomy corners, brushing away the cobwebs of medievalism. Out 
of the ruins and ashes arose, Phcenix-like, a new palace of justice 
and freedom; out of the chaos came forth order and the rights of 
man. The fetters of slavery were broken, and the chains of bond- 
age hurled to the ground. Of all the inhabitants of Western 
Europe the Jews were groaning under most harassing disabilities 
and sighing under a most galling yoke of oppression. Now, when 
the French revolution tore the bands of despotism in pieces, and 
swept away the tyrants of Church and State, the Jews perceived 
that the time had come for their liberation. 


A Jewish deputation of eleven men appeared before the 
National Assembly in Paris to pray for the granting of the follow- 
ing four points : — 


1. Right of citizenship. 

2. Right of settlement in all towns. 
3. Release of the poll or body-tax. 

4. Freedom to practise their religion. 


The Jews had powerful spokesmen in the French Parliament. 
Mirabeau (1749-1791), one of the greatest orators of his time, was 
on their side. He was a great admirer of Moses Mendelssohn, the 
Jewish philosopher, in Berlin, and had written in 1787 a book to 
which he gave the title, “ Mendelssohn and the Political Reform of 
the Jews.” A copy of this book he had sent to each of the members 
of the National Assembly in Paris. Drawing a brilliant picture of 
the sage of Berlin, he exclaims: “ May it not be said that his 
(Mendelssohn’s) example, and especially the outcome of his exer- 
tions for the elevation of his brethren, silence those who venture 
with ignoble bitterness to depict the Jews as being so contemptible 
that no respectable class could be formed among them.” “It were 
well for you,” he addressed the National Assembly, “that the Jews 
should become better men and useful citizens. Banish every humi- 
liating distinction, open to them every avenue of gaining a liveli- 
hood. Instead of forbidding them agriculture, handicrafts, and 
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the mechanical arts, encourage them to devote themselves to these 
occupations.” Mirabeau ridiculed the German Antisemites for their 
inconsistencies. They maintain, he said, on the one hand, that in 
their rivalry with Christians the Jews gain the upper hand, and 
yet, say they, the Jews would always remain inferior. “ There is,” 
Mirabeau continues, “only one thing to be lamented, that such a 
highly gifted nation should so long have been kept in a state which 
rendered it impossible for its powers to develop, and every far- 
sighted man must rejoice in obtaining useful fellow citizens from 
among the Jews. The unrestricted freedom of religious belief,” 
Mirabeau concludes, “is so sacred in my eyes that even the word 
tolerance sounds despotic, for the existence of the authority which 
is empowered to tolerate injures freedom in that it tolerates, because 
it could also do the reverse.” 

Another very enthusiastic friend of the Jews, the Abbé 
Gregoire, pleaded with great fervour for the Jews. He had trans- 
lated into French, in 1781, Dohm’s essay: “ Die Biirgerliche Ver- 
besserung der Juden,” (“ The Civil Improvement of the Jews.”) The 
President of the National Assembly, Abbé Mulot, said: “The 
chasm that exists between the Jewish religion and the truth, which 
we as Christians recognise, cannot hinder us as men from approach- 
ing each other, and even if we reproach ourselves with having com- 
mitted an error, and mourn for each other’s guilt, at least we can 
live together.” The result of these pleadings was that the Assembly 
passed a law, according to which no one should be molested on 
account of his religious opinion, in so far as outward expression 
does not disturb public order as established by law. Full rights, 
however, were granted to the Jews on September 27th, 1791. 

During the Reign of Terror, the Jews were unmolested. The 
attack upon the belief in God by the radical deputies, Chaumette 
and Hebert, who induced the Convention (November, 1793, to May, 
1794), to set up the “ Religion of Reason,” had no effect upon the 
Jews, as it was directed against the Catholic Church. The decree 
of the convention read thus: “ The Catholic faith is annulled and 
displaced by the worship of reason.” 

Shakespeare’s (“ As You Like It,” II, 1) saying: “Sweet are 
the uses of adversity,” is applicable to the life of the individual, 
as well as of nations. Had the Jews not been persecuted, they 
might have become indolent. They would not have felt responsi- 
bility for each other. It is true they had received the rights of 
citizenship from the National Assembly in France, but they were 
not out of the wood of darkness and prejudice. Hardly had the 
French revolution been settled, and the greatest dictator the world 
had ever seen become the master of Europe, when new accusations 
were hurled against the Jews. Napoleon did not hate them, in fact, 
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he admired their ancient history and their great prophets. But 
with regard to modern Jews, he did not feel very friendly towards 
them at first. Antisemitic (to use this modern term) influences were 
at work. When Napoleon stayed in Strassburg, January, 1806, 
after his campaign against the German nation, the prefect of that 
city—a German—and others complained to Napoleon about the 
Jews. They were, these detractors said, harmful to the State. The 
peasants in Alsace indebted to the Jews were summoned before the 
Strassburg Trade Court of Justice, and the defaulting debtors 
sentenced to hand over their fields and vineyards to their Jewish 
creditors. These facts, the Jew’s haters showed, were proof of the 
injury the Jews did to the people. In France itself also there were 
men, such as Bonald and Chateaubriand, members of Napoleon’s 
State Council, who calumniated the Jews to the Emperor. Bonald, 
in a pamphlet inveighing against the Jews, concluded: “If the 
Jews were permitted to enjoy independence, and to frame laws, then 
a Jewish Synhedrin? would not establish more nonsensical or un- 
worthy laws than a constituted assembly of philosophers had done.” 
These words gave Napoleon the idea of a Jewish Synhedrin. He 
had himself encountered some Jews near Ulm, who had bought 
stolen articles from soldiers, which greatly displeased him. The 
enemies of the Jews—and there were many—did all they could to 
poison Napoleon’s mind against the Jews. His Minister of Justice, 
carried away by those complaints, was on the point of enacting a 
law, forbidding the Jews money transactions altogether. Napoleon, 
however, laid the whole Jewish question before his Council, who 
deputed one of its members, Count Molé,to report. Molé, although 
descending from Jews (his grandmother was a Jewess), was not at 
first sympathetic to the Jews. The idea was to deprive them of 
their civil rights, but better counsel prevailed. Beugnot, a State 
Councillor, said: “To deprive the Jews of their full civil rights 
was like a battle lost on the field of justice.” Napoleon was en- 
raged at this, and said that the Jews formed a State within a State. 
But as two other Councillors (Regnault and Segur) spoke on behalf 
of the Jews, mentioning the names of some great Jewish patriots in 
the South of France, Alsace, and Holland, Napoleon, in whom the 
sense of equity and justice was strong, became more lenient. The 
result was the resolution to call together an assembly of Jewish 
notables from various countries, who should give an authoritative 
answer concerning the religion and the conduct of the Jews towards 
members of other faiths. On May 30th, 1806, a decree was issued 
ordering the assembly of Jewish notables. The prefects of pro- 
vinces were commanded to select prominent persons among the 


2. This is the proper Greek word, “sitting together,” but in the Talmud 
the Chaldaic forms are Synhedrin and Sanhedrin. 
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Rabbis and the laity of the Jews to come to Paris. Over 
hundred notables from France, Holland, and Italy attended. The 
most distinguished were: Abraham Furtado (b, 1756 t 1826), 
the descendant of a Maranno family in Portugal. During the 
earthquake in Lisbon (1755) his father was killed under the ruins 
of their falling house. His mother, entombed in this living grave, 
vowed that if God would save her she would, in spite of all diffi- 
culties, return to the religion of her fathers. A fresh shock of the 
earthquake opened her tomb amongst the ruins. She succeeded in 
escaping from this place of horror, and made her way to London, 
where she openly embraced Judaism as she had vowed. After the 
birth of Abraham, she removed to Bordeaux to some relations. 
Abraham became the owner of an estate, and devoted himself to 
scientific studies. Having sided with the Girondists during the 
revolution, he had to take to flight when the Jacobins became mas- 
ters. He returned to Bordeaux when the terrorism had come to an 
end. He had already worked for the improvement of the con- 
dition of the Jews under Louis XVI. when Malesherbes had con- 
vened a commission for that purpose. Furtado was a splendid 
orator, and a shrewd diplomatist. 

Another important delegate from Bordeaux was Abraham 
Gradis, a rich merchant, who had great influence with Maurepas, 
the confidant of Louis XVI. Abbé Gregoire, in commenting in the 
National Assembly upon Gradis’s benevolence and generosity, 
urged as one of his pleas in favour of Jewish emancipation the fact 
that during the dreadful famine in the French colonies, Gradis had 
despatched seventeen ship-loads of provisions for the sufferers. 
Besides these two, there were Isaac Rodrigues and Lopes Dubeé, 
Rabbi Abraham Andrade, of Saint Esprit, Jacob Lazare, Simon 
Mayer, and Alroy Haim Worms, of Paris, all of them prominent 
men. From Alsace, where 50,000 of the 70,000 Jewish inhabitants 
of France lived, there came Rabbi Joseph David Sinzheim, of 
Strassburg (b. 1745 + 1812), the most learned and amiable among 
them, and his brother-in-law Lipman Cerf Berr. Further, Berr, Isaac 
Berr, and his son Michael Berr, an eloquent speaker, Rabbi Salomon 
Lipman, of Colmar. Michael Berr (b. 1780 t 1843) had already, in 
1800, addressed a memorandum to the Congress of Princes as- 
sembled at Rastadt, in the name of all the people of Europe who 
professed the Jewish religion, praying that his co-religionists be 
freed from oppression and full rights be granted them. 

Delegates also came from Holland, which had granted civil 
rights to the Jews, and from the newly established German Reform 
congregation, “ Adath Jeshurun,” whilst the Portuguese Jews in 
Holland would not take part; in fact they were, strange to say, 
against the granting of full rights to the Askenasim (German) 
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Jews. The deputies from Italy were: The Rabbi Vita di Cologna 
of Mantua (b. 1755 t 1832),a learned and elegant speaker, of com- 
manding appearance; the Rabbi Joshua Benzian Segré (b. 1720 
t 1809), a. municipal councillor of Vercelli: both these Rabbis had 
advanced religious views; a third Rabbi and physician, Graziadio 
(Chanancl) Nepi, of Cinto (b. 1760 ¢ 1836) was of strict orthodoxy, 
and a Cabbalist. 

On a Sabbath day in July, 1806, the deputies were to assemble 
in the Hall of the Hotel de Ville. Some walked, some ostenta- 
tiously drove, to show their liberalism. The Imperial Commis- 
sioners hoped, in their address to the deputies, that : — 


(1) The Jews would become useful citizens. 

(2) They might bring their religious beliefs into agreement 
with their duties as Frenchmen. 

(3) They should refute the charges made against them, and 
remedy the evil which they had occasioned. 


On the day previous to their meeting (July 25th) there ap- 
peared in the official Journal, Le Moniteur, an account of the history 
of the Jews since their return from the Babylonian exile to the pre- 
sent time. In this résumé there was a particularly bitter paragraph, 
viz.: That the pursuit of usury so injurious to the members of 
other creeds, if not prescribed was, at any rate, tolerated by the 
Jewish law, “ for how otherwise could the fact be explained that 
those Jews who at the present time extort high rates of interest were 
considered as most religious, and as following the laws of the 
Talmud most faithfully.” . 

The Portuguese Jews, the Commissioners stated, were less 
strict adherents of the Talmud, and had no usurious dealings, nor 
were those who devoted themselves to the sciences orthodox Talmud 
Jews. The two commissioners selected by Molé were Portalis and 
Pasquier, who were not very friendly to the Jews. According to 
the different countries whence the notables came, there were French, 
German, Hebrew, and Italian interpreters. The question was, 
should they deliberate on the Sabbath. Berr, Isaac Berr, and the 
Rabbis wished the meeting to take place on another day. Furtado 
and his party were against it, for, they said, they should show the 
Emperor that Judaism could subordinate itself to the law of the 
land in which they dwelled. 

And so they met on the Saturday. Some did not hesitate to 
write their votes, others had them written by proxy. Furtado was 
elected president officially. . He acted with great parliamentary 
tact. All felt the grave responsibility resting upon them and had 
a strong desire for unanimity. Even the German Rabbis adapted 
themselves to the new circumstances. 
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The speech of Lipman Cerf Beer had a remarkable effect, 
especially these words: “ Let us forget our origin; let us no longer 
speak of Jews of Alsace, of Germany, or of Portugal. Though 
scattered over the face of the globe we are still one people, worship- 
ping the same God and as our law commands us we are to obey 
the laws of the country where we live.” The last statement was 
founded upon the Talmudic principle: “Dina d’malkuto dina” 
(“ The law of the Kingdom is your law.”) The delegates who at first 
met with trembling gained courage and confidence, specially when 
they were shown military honours by the imperial guards. The 
most important sitting was the 29th of July, their second meeting, 
when the imperial commissioners propounded twelve questions 
before the assembly, to which definite answers were to be given. 
For this purpose a commission of nine was appointed ; it consisted 
of Furtado, four Rabbis (Sinzheim, Andrade, di Cologna and 
Segré), two auditors and two laymen. The answers were really 
the work of Rabbi Sinzheim, and pleased the Emperor so much 
that he overcame his prejudices against the Jews. He had always 
pictured them to himself as ragmen and usurers with cringing bent 
forms or as sly cunning flatterers who lay in ambush for their prey. 
Now he beheld men of good and unsullied reputation and of intelli- 
gent and imposing appearance. 

The deputies themselves were filled with self-conciousness 
and were certain of victory. The twelve questions laid before the 
assembly were as follows: 


Q. 1. Is it lawful for Jews to have more than one wife? 

The answer to this was: Polygamy, although permissible 
according to the Bible, was interdicted by a decree of a Rabbinical 

synod under the presidency of Rabbi Gershom of Mayenoc in the 
10th century, 960— 1028. 

Q. 2. Is divorce allowed according to the Jewish religion? Is 
such a divorce valid although not pronounced by the civil court 
(French code) ? 

A. 2. Divorce is allowed, but valid only after a previous 
decision of the civil authority. 

Q. 3. May a Jewess marry a Christian, or a Jew a Christian 
woman? Does Jewish law order that the Jews should only marry 
among themselves ? 

A. 3. The answer to this question was very difficult, and was 
very hotly discussed in the commission. But Sinzheim found an 
answer, which did credit to his intellect and tact. He explained 
that according to the Bible only marriages with Canaanites were 
forbidden, and according to the Talmud marriages with Christians 
were allowed, because the latter do not come under the rubric of 
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 idolaters. Religious ceremony (Kiddushin) could not be per- 
formed, except the non-Jewish party be received into Judaism, but 
if the marriage has been contracted before the civil registrar, it is 
legal. In other words, mixed marriages (between Christians and 
Jews) are binding, although they cannot be celebrated with religious 
forms, and therefore no religious interdict can be passed upon them. 
In any case, if a religious act of marriage is required, it must be 
preceded by a civil contract. 

Q. 4. In the eyes of Jews are Frenchmen not of the Jewish 
religion considered as brethren or as strangers, and 

Q. 5. What conduct does the Jewish law prescribe towatds 
Frenchmen not of the Jewish religion ? 

A. to Q. 4 and 5. Every Israelite is religiously bound to con- 
sider his non-Jewish fellow citizens as brothers, and to aid, protect, 
and love them as though they were co-religionists. 

This answer was very easy for them in consideration of the 
Biblical (Levit. xix., 34) command to love the stranger as oneself. 

Q. 6. Do the Jews born in France, and treated by the law as 
French citizens, acknowledge France as their country, and are they 
bound to defend it,to obey its laws, and follow the directions of the 
civil code ? 

A. 6. The Israelite is bound to consider the land of his birth 
or adoption as his fatherland, and must love and defend it when 
called upon to do so. 

Q. 7. Who elects the Rabbis ? 

Q. 8. What kind of public jurisdiction do the Rabbis exer- 
cise over the Jews? What judicial power have they over them? 

Q. g. Are the police jurisdiction of the Rabbis and the forms 
of the election regulated by Jewish law, or are they sanctioned by 
custom ? 

The answers to Q. 7, 8, and 9 are given in one, viz. : — 

The Rabbis are elected by the congregations; they have no 
power or jurisdiction ; the State regulates their position. 

Q. 10. Are there trades from which Jews are excluded by 
their law ? 

A. 10. Judaism does not forbid any kind of handicraft or 
occupation, and it is commendable for Israelites to engage in agri- 
culture, manual labour, and the arts, as their ancestors in Palestine 
used to do. 

Q. 11. Does Jewish law forbid Jews to take usury from their 
brethren, and 

Q. 12. Does it forbid or does it allow usury in dealings with 
strangers ? 

A. to 11 and 12. Israelites are forbidden to exact usury from 
Jews or Christians. 
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These answers were read to the Emperor, who expressed his 
satisfaction, though Count Louis Matthieu Molé. The latter ad- 
dressed the notables as follows : —“ Who would not be astonished 
at the sight of this assembly of enlightened men, selected from 
among the descendants of the most ancient of nations? If any 
individual of the past centuries could again come to life, and if this 
scene met his gaze, would he not imagine himself transplanted 
within the walls of the Holy City; or might he not think that a 
thorough revolution in the affairs of man had taken place? His 
Majesty the Emperor guarantees you the free practice of your re- 
ligion, the full enjoyment of your political rights, but in exchange 
for these valuable privileges, he demands religious surety that you 
will completely realise the principles expressed in your answers. 
This surety shall be a permanent court, a Synhedrin which the 
Emperor calls together in order to give your answers fully legal 
weight. The Synhedrin will convert the answers into decisions, and 
make them the basis of the future status of the Jews.” 


What the Emperor wanted was that the modern Synhedrin 
should have the same authority with all the Jews as the Synhedrin 
of old. This announcement filled the notables with joyful astonish- 
ment, and electrified them with hope and courage. They were to 
proceed at once with the establishment of the modern Synhedrin. 
In order to invest it with the same sacred character as the ancient 
one, it was to be constituted in a similar way. It was to be com- 
posed of 71 members, two-thirds Rabbis, and one-third laymen, 
each of the members to have equal voice and voting power, and 
the decisions to be according to majority. The assembly of notables 
whilst continuing their sittings were to notify to the Jewish 
communities of the empire that they should send deputies, able and 
worthy men, with whom the Imperial Government could transact 
business. The proclamation, written in Hebrew, French, German, 
and Italian, was sent out to the Jewish congregations, inviting them 
to send delegates, and it was as follows: —“ A great event is about 
to take place, one which, through a long series of centuries, our 
fathers, and even we in our own times, never expected to see, and 
which has now appeared before the eyes of the astonished world. 
The 20th of October (1807) has been fixed as the date for the open- 
ing of a great Synhedrin, in the capital of one of the most powerful 
Christian nations, and under the protection of the great Prince who 
rules over it. Paris will thus show to the world a remarkable scene, 
and this ever memorable event will open to the dispersed remnants 
of the descendants of Abraham a period of deliverance and 


prosperity.” 
The result of this proclamation was that 46 Rabbis and 25 
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laymen assembled in Paris. The appointments made by the 
Minister of the Interior were : — 


Rabbi David Sinzheim, Nasi or President. 

Rabbi Joshua Benzion Segré, Abh-beth-dri, or Vice-President 

Rabbi Abraham di Cologna Chacham, or second Vice- 
President. 


At the meetings they sat in a semi-circle, according to age, lay- 
men behind the Rabbis; the three Presidents at the table in the 
midst, the Nasi in the centre, and the two Vice-Presidents at each 
end of the table. The deputies were attired in black, with three- 
cornered hats on their heads. The sittings were public, and many 
visitors present. 

A solemn service was held at the Synagogue, before the Syn- 
hedrin began its business. The Imperial Commissioners were 
present. A special Hebrew prayer, composed by Sinzheim, was 
recited. Each of the deputies had a copy, printed in French and 
Hebrew. The title page, in French, read : — 


Priére des Membres du Synhedrin. 
Recitée 
Dans leur assemblée convoquée in Paris, 
Le rer jour d’Adar, 
de l’année 5567, 
9 Fevrier, 1807. 


De I’Imprimerie Imperiale, 


1807. 


The opening session of the Synhedrin took place on February 
goth. The President addressed the members, and after him spoke 
Furtado. The commission of nine prepared the work for discus- 
sion. 

The second meeting of the Synhedrin took place on February 
12th, and the others on February 16th, 19th, 23rd, 26th, and March 
2nd and oth, when the answers of the Assembly were passed. The 
Synhedrin was dissolved April 6th, 1807. A medal was struck 
commemorating the convention of the Synhedrin. The medal had 
on one side the head of the Emperor, on the other a picture of the 
Synhedrin. The calling together of the Great Synhedrin, as it was 
called, caused as great a surprise in the Christian as in the Jewish 
world. At the second meeting of the Synhedrin addresses from 
numerous congregations were presented. 

Some there were who doubted the authority of a modern Syn- 
hedrin. The Rabbis, however, declared that this Synhedrin had 
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the power to impose binding laws for, according to the Talmud, 
each generation was permitted to institute suitable ordinances, and 
issue new decisions. The Talmud itself is proof for this principle, 
for its whole work is to adapt the laws of the Bible to the different 
circumstances and exigencies of time and place. Furtado’s views 
were accepted and adopted. Judaism, he contended, consisted of 
two distinct elements, the purely religious and the political-legis- 
lative. The former are unalterable; the latter having lost their 
significance since the downfall of the Jewish State, must be set aside 
by others more according to the spirit of the time. Whilst Napoleon 
was away engaged on his campaign against Russia (in 1812), the 
enemies of the Jews conspired to deprive them of their rights, but 
Furtado, and Maurice Levy, of Nancy, hastened from the Seine to 
the Niemen, to acquaint the Emperor with those machinations, 
which were thus frustrated. Although the Synhedrin was not a 
permanent institution, the Jewish consistories established in France 
and some Southern German States (Baden, Wiirtemberg), which 
still exist, regulate Jewish affairs very satisfactorily, and even 
glimpses of light and order penetrated as far as Prussia and Russia. 


JOSEPH STRAUSS. 





THE DEEP IMPLICATIONS OF 
SHAKESPEARE’S ALLEGED 
GERMANISM. 


THE publics of both countries have it on the word of high Minis- 
ters of State that the equilibrium of Europe is in danger from 
Germany’s lateness in acquiring lands. These authorities suggest 
that pity and mercy toward their unhappy neighbour becomes the 
great colonising nations; but. it does not occur to them to enquire 
whether the sympathy they are inculcating can be justified by 
ethical motive, or whether there be not a procedure in nature, which 
other nations, having observed, have been blessed by; and by 
which neglectful Germany has been punished. They presuppose 
that in the run of events no preference is given to empires founded 
on justice and humanity over those merely hewn by the sword; 
that the question is not of the reign of law, but of the chance of 
war; that extra-European expansion has not been the reward of 
an open following of natural laws, but of a scramble in which 
Germany’s very honesty has proved her handicap; that trust in 
God and belief in humanity are no more than phrases; that, in a 
word, the universe is crazy. 

But it is not at all self-evident that the plight of Germany 
deserves our sympathy. The other national husbandmen have 
been at pains to mark out the vineyard of the earth; to till and 
plant it; to find out the laws and forge the tools of its viticulture; 
and now, at the eleventh hour, offering no account of his absence 
from the heat and burden of the day, pretending affinity to the 
principal worker as a precarious claim to eat the fruit of other 
men’s planting in the sweat of their brows, comes the Teutonic 
sluggard, bringing with him chaos and discord into claims all but 
mutually adjusted. 

Scrutinising the matter, this sympathy could be rationalised 
by either one of two possible theories: the might is right, and the 
natural justice theory, On the first plainly, empires being made 
and sustained by force, sympathy with a rival is of the nature of 
nonsense; after victory to hand the spoils to the loser would be 
absurd. On the second, claims being settled by moral considera- 
tions, the non-participant wishing to share and share alike with 
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the active competitors ought to be able to show some plausible 
cause for his absence. Not even this much have the Germans at- 
tempted to make out for themselves (and later it will be evident 
why), but they are content with asserting that they are of the same 
stock and character as the English; and that whatever apology 
the latter put forward for their possessions avails a priori for 
them. They allege the prerogative instance of Shakespeare, 
whose popularity in both lands is to serve as proof that a funda- 
mental Teutonism exists between them, the cause why the world- 
dominion of the one must ever remain an object of fraternal 
jealousy to the other. Thus Germany’s war is enveloped in a 
plausible theory. Yet in this age of action, so much has native 
acumen been dulled, that wild assertions are being accepted on 
faith; to call the identity of the Anglo-German temperament in 
question doubtless to many smacks heretical ; the inquiry into this 
Shakespeare allegation can luckily both say where Germany has 
been hiding during the period of colonial expansion, and also 
whether she is really on one plane of moral development with 
England. 
Offering to explain Germany’s failure presupposes that the 
search after knowledge of it is not a vain proceeding ; that nature 
has a structure, in the language of Butler and Plats, is an ordered 
and governed community of impulses; and that the development 
of European culture has been under some law which has not been 
altogether inoperative because the masses have not been conscious 
of it; just as the rolling of the earth is not retarded for the heed- 
lessness of the millions it bears along. The knowledge we arrive 
at may not be perfect, and we may not be in a position to account 
for the details of natural cultures; just as our physics, though real 
and valid, is not complete, and cannot predict for us the dancing 
of two particular motes of dust in the summer’s breeze. 
Shakespeare is known and cultivated in Germany consider- 
ably more than Goethe is in England. Every winter in the pro- 
vincial towns, six or eight performances from the great dramas are 
given; while in the capitals—Miinchen, Stuttgart, Dresden, 
Karlsruhe, etc., the repertoire is correspondingly richer. They 
make use of an excellent translation, Tieck’s, 1825, which renders 
the spirit very happily.'. There is a fine literature; numberless 
commentaries of recognised merit—Gervinus, Ulrici, Voss, Frie- 
sen, Fischer, etc.; great quantities of Shakespeare-Studien; and 
Shakes peare-Gesellschafien that still find members. Although of 
the same family, and despite a certain familiarity, the German 
tongue contains scarcely any sound that fully corresponds with an 


1. Furness’s “ Variorum’’ gives illustrations of Tieck’s work, in almost 
every volume. 
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English one. The different sentence-build and thought-train 
makes direct rendering impossible. It is not Shakespeare’s lan- 
guage the Germans are enamoured of, nor to any great extent his 
dramatic skill and the naturalness and freshness of his descrip- 
tions and tales; such qualities they would not need to import; it 
is his philosophy that capitvates them. No English audience 
could be gathered with enough enthusiasm for the matter of 
“Iphigenie” or “ Tasso” to bear it in translation. Tieck’s verse 
is not of better quality than Chapman’s “ Homer.” Bayard Taylor 
has been more successful perhaps with “ Faust” than any German 
has with “ Othello” or “ Hamlet”; but neither Taylor nor Chap- 
man rejoices in such a circulation as Tieck and Schlegel. The 
German attraction is spontaneous and impulsive ; and consequently 
on the ground mentioned before, that the universe is planful, is as 
a popular movement, something holy, The ancient saying, “ voz 
po puli, vox dei,” acknowledges the truth of this, but caricatures it, 
justifying every phantasy of the crowd. Not every popular move- 
ment, as it arises, is approved, not every wayward changing of one 
institution for another; but only those not out of harmony with 
the deeply felt, though dimly comprehended, most general one, 
as logically consequent as a progression. Every wide human 
movement is conditioned by this unseen; every great poet wins 
his eminence by assisting the masses to a better consciousness of it. 

To comprehend the Shakespearean philosophy which has 
found the path to the German heart is a lighter task if one re- 
members the age in which he wrote. His was not a consistent 
system, deliberately worked out from reflective principles in clear 
and distinct steps ; this is plain enough from the order of the plays. 
It is rather the logical import of the passions of the great Renais- 
sance and Reformation breaking into clearer consciousness to 
which he gives expression. Such passages as “ Twelfth Night,” 
IIL, 3:— 

dost thou live by thy tabor ? 

CLO.: No, sir, I live by the church.... A sentence is but a 
chevril glove to a good wit: how quickly the wrong side may be 
turned outward ! 

Vio.: They that deal nicely with words may quickly make 
them wanton. 

Where he is puzzled over the conversion of propositions, and 
naively wonders why it cannot be done like turning a glove inside 
out, would hardly have been possible to a professional as familiar 
with the “ Organon” as Bacon was. But though not all notice it, a 
familiar philosophy lurks in the dramas. Hazlitt, feeling no 
more there than passional violence, misses nine-tenths of the in- 
terest: “Macbeth is a huddling together of fierce extremes, a 
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war of opposite natures, There is nothing but what has a violent 
end or a violent beginning. . . the whole play is an unruly chaos 
of strange and forbidden things, where the ground rocks under 
our feet” ;? Mrs. Jameson’s view is better: “Othello is no love 
story. He never appears as a lover, but at once as a husband. It 
is no exhibition of the power of the passion of love, but of the 
passion of life, vitally wounded and self over-mastering” ;* 
Hallam sees still deeper: “ Homer, the tragedians of Greece, the 
poets of Italy, Plautus, Cervantes, Moliére, Addison, Le Sage, 
Fielding, Richardson, Scott, the romancers of the elder or later 
schools,—one man has far more than surpassed them all 

The philosophy of Shakespeare, his intimate searching out of the 
human heart . . . is a gift peculiarly his own” ;* while Lamartine 
strikes treasure itself: “It is as a moralist that Shakespeare 
excels; no one can doubt this after a careful study of his works, 
which, though containing some passages of questionable taste, can- 
not fail to elevate the mind by the purity of the morals they incul- 
cate . . . the imagination of woman dallies sooner with crime than 
the hand of man is raised against the victim”; and the matter is 
fully realised by von Struve: “ Hamlet enters into life with the 
most beautiful ideals. Bitter experiences shatter them. Evil, 
murder, treason, falsehood did he find where he hoped to see good- 
ness, love, and truth. . . . This disillusioning taught him to re- 
gard life and mankind as of small worth; though he did not re- 
linquish faith in the moral order of the universe.”* Connoisseurs 
are not satisfied with saying that Romeo is love, Othello jealousy, 
and Lear ingratitude; there is a much deeper view :, “ Iago lives 
in a world from which all virtue and beauty are absent: Othello 
must cease to live the instant he ceases to retain faith in the purity 
and goodness which were to him the highest and most real things 
upon earth. To die as Othello dies is generous, but to live as Iago 
lives, devouring the dust and stinging, this is more appalling.”’ 
“ Morality was to him as much of an aim as poetry itself. Had 
those modern theories that emancipate art from ethics been named 
to him, he would not have understood them, because active life was 
the content of his work, and this content is ever of a moral interest, 
and morality is consequently inseparable from genuine poetry .. . 
Life he accepted as a whole, and was himself a whole-souled man. 
In his own person no speculation had made any separation be- 
tween moral, esthetic, and intellectual qualities.”* 


. Characters of Shakespeare’s Plays. 

. Characteristics of Women. 

. Ditto. 

. Shakespeare et son ceuvre, 1869. 

. ** Hamlet,’? Weimar, 1876. 

- Dowden: ‘“‘ Shakespeare—His Mind and Art.” 
. Gervinus, Bd. 2, circa fin. 
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The new sense of worths and values which was oppressing 
him, Shakespeare has himself made clear in the contrast of what 
Macaulay thought his greatest work. Exactly the same relation 
holds in reality: between Iago and Emilia as is only suspected to 
exist between the nobler pair; but while the former accept the 
“ devouring of dust” as the natural situation in a Catholic society, 
Othello cannot breathe in an atmosphere where fidelity, honour, 
and justice are a derision.® 

Now this strange form of life had come over Europe in the 
teeth of mighty medieval Aristotelianism—Thomism, as _ they 
called it; and it waxed phenomenally after it had been given a 
local habitation at the grounding of the Academy of Florence in 
1470. The structure of society at that time corresponded very 
closely to those ideas of human relationship which Aristotle had 
developed in opposition to Plato—as Paul Janet puts it: “ It seems 
as if Aristotle had written the Politics with the object only of 
combating the Republic.” That theory was simple to the utmost. 
Each monarchy was a mass of self-sufficing smaller ones. 


g- With extraordinary insight, Shakespeare verbally anticipated some of 
the characteristic conclusions of later [agen gem idealism; but, as he reached 
them more by poetical intuition than by strict logical deduction; and as, more- 
over, the ethical conclusions of other passages are irreconcilable with subjective 
or German idealism, though compatible with English or objective idealism, 
there can be no more conclusion to his Teutonism than to his Anglicanism; to 
his Kantianism than to his Berkeleyanism. An examination of the question, 
to be profitable, would have to be exhaustive, and would take up much space. 
It is unessential, too, to the argument of the paper; and cannot be further 
investigated here; although samples of the passages may be given :— 

He that is robb’d, not wanting what is stolen; 


Let him not know’t, and he’s not robb’d at all. 
—Othello, II1I., 3. 


(This reminds one of Milton, P.L. IX. :— 
For good unknown, sure is not had; or had, 
And yet unknown, is as not had at all.) 


Nor strong tower, nor walls of beaten brass, 

Nor airless dungeon, nor strong links of iron 

Can be retentive to the strength of spirit. 

—Julius Caesar. 

The cloud-capp’d towers, the gorgeous palaces, 

The solemn temples and the great globe itself. 

Yea, all which it inhabit shall dissolve, 

And, like this unsubstantial pageant faded, 

Leave not a wrack behind. We are such stuff 

As dreams are made on, and our little life 

Is rounded with a sleep. 

—Tempest, IV., 1. 
Commenting on the last, Furness remarks that similar passages are to be 

met with in Pindar, Aeschylus, Sophocles, Aristophanes, and Euripides—who 
were not blue eyed blonds. Simpson—‘‘ Philosophy of the Sonnets’’—puts the 
difference thus: ‘‘Man’s soul in Shakespeare’s conception is an eye which 
sees not itself. All speculation becomes in his terminology ‘ reflection,’ ‘ re- 
verberation,’ ‘communication,’ or community of the knowing mind with the 
known object. The mind is in darkness and ignorance till it is provoked ; 
not only by the presence, but by the reaction, of external things. If, without 
the soul, external things are imperceptible, unintelligible and simply blank ; 
on the other hand, without external things, the soul is blind.” 
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Affection was exclusive and jealous, possible only within a 
small number—perhaps not more than two; love toward 
mankind was feeble and abstract; families were the founda- 
tions of the State. No nations in the sense of separate 
entities broke the desert of democracy, but the lingering 
sense of human brotherhood was pacified by the ingenious doctrine 
of the Eucharist, assuredly the greatest discovery ever made in the 
republic of morals. When real bodies were fitted to the nascent 
nations, the figurative unity of the church’s body was rent. The 
sacrament, for ages the ideal object of mankind’s affections, and 
the basis of culture could only be effectual there where the imagi- 
nation invested it beforehand with the unity it symbolised. The 
masses saw no more than a ceremonial in it; and their degradation 
of the finest instincts could not be stemmed by prohibitions and 
categorical imperatives, any more than they can be in Germany of 
to-day, where the ruthless abasement of noble instincts to the 
vilest in the name of God enables one to picture the brutality of 
those bygone times. Thus the Church degenerated from a cul-. 
tural body to a rabble without a distinguishable consciousness, 
hating dumbly all progress, blindly opposing all enlightenment. 
A magical change fell upon humanity at the rise of the nations. 
Quite in the spirit of Plato, and in opposition to the theory of Aris- 
totle, the family was no longer put before the State, nor the nature 
of man any longer conceived as being more prone to join itself in 
marriage than to form political associations; no longer was the 
affection which is directed to all men held for feeble and abstract, 
and that for the strongest which binds only two; but, as the 
familiar lines in “ Crito” and “Symposium” have it, the evolu- 
tion of sentiment was held to be from the particular to the univer- 
sal, and that the superior form it which obtained among the greater 
and unrestricted number. “ What Plato thought the most elevated 
emotion of the mind and the strongest; namely, the love which 
has the universal for object, Aristotle terms the least affection.”!° 
For Plato, the best affections are not bound to any individual, but 
are impersonal; the feelings are a means of knowledge, just as 
well as the intellect ; exactly in the sense of Shakespeare and Eng- 
lish racial philosophy later. “ Never can the consciousness that some- 
thing is morally reprehensible or commendatory hinder an action 
or bring it to pass against strong feeling. . . . In this, Shakespeare 
approaches the standpoint taken up later by Hume, Comte, and 
Schopenhauer. The French poets of the seventeenth century who 
reversed the order of feeling and reason stand in the sharpest op- 
position to him.”"* Histories glibly repeat, indeed, that the 


to. L. Dugas: “ L’amitié antique.”” Paris, 1894. 
11. W. Wetz: “‘ Shakespeare.” Weimar, 1897. 
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Renaissance and Reformation were shot with Platonism: the more 
pity that the causal intervention of the doctrine of ideas has never 
scientifically and psychologically been worked out. The new 
national feelings unified opposites and contraries, and damped 
the petty likes and dislikes of Aristotle, just as Plato 
predicted; and became a new intellectual and moral method. 
M. Fustel de Coulanges has made beautifully clear how 
the extension of affection made the sense of justice real.’” 
Even by way of reprisals were the just to abstain from 
injuries.* Callicles’ excuse for attacking justice is that it 
would not else be possible to give more to one’s friends than to 
one’s enemies ; but Socrates was the first to say that revenge should 
never be taken, and that we ought to let our enemies go,"* Instead 
of the symbolical unity of the Eucharist merely for good people, 
the world received a real body, in which the evil also might par- 
ticipate—to their redemption, Ideas of virtue, from being the 
facetie of literature became its knit and woof. Shakespeare’s 
consciousness absorbed them from the stream of the age, and was 
so heightened by them that we can still wonder at the phenomenon. 
Never- will the content of his dreams be understood until the Re- 
formation is seen in its true light as a sudden change, a “ leap,” in 
the language of the mutation theory ; not an “ infinitesimal varia- 
tion” in that of natural selection. The reality and necessity of 
truth, honour, and the rest; to-day the staple of existence to a 
nation of shopkeepers, empire-builders and amateur soldiers was 
a new thing in the moral wastes of the middle ages, and it struck 
our national poet as the revelation of revelations. Although we 
moderns have ceased to wonder at it, and his phraseology and 
dramatic ability have come to be the principal for us, his philo- 
sophy it was that filled his own consciousness and that of his con- 
temporaries; and is what the Germans, debarred from the lin- 
guistic charm, are now drawn by. “Immediately before the days 
of Shakespeare, England had passed through the terrible perse- 
cutions of Catholics and Protestants, executions for faith, the 
burning out and the eradication of confessional opinions. . . . and 
Shakespeare, aghast at such things, and searching for moral coun- 
sel, dived into the depths of that revelation God has made in the 
human heart.”** This little quotation, so calmly prescient, con- 
tains all the truth of German attraction for Shakespeare. Toa 
nation emerging from medizvalism he stands like a land-mark. 
“ If we reckon according to circulation and influence, Shakespeare 
has become a poet of our own, more than any born German.”?* The 


. ‘La cite antique.” 

cs al Crito,” 55. 

the Crito,” 494 1995 ** Rep.” 1, 334B, 198. 
. 2. 
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tone of all the other commentaries agrees with this. What then 
shall be said? That the present moral level of Germans is not 
higher than that of sixteenth century Englishmen? If now it can 
be historically proved that their evolution has been slower than 
ours, a moment’s reflection will show that a feeling for our earlier 
literature might be expected of them; and then Shakespeare’s Ger- 
manism could not be alleged for the moral equality of the stocks 
argument, but would rather be a definite mark how far one nation 
had outstripped the other. To make this point convincing will be 
the third part of the paper. 

The fallacy is rooted in the assumption that the Reforma- 
tions were similar in nature and courses. But the English was a 
unity in time: ecclesiastical, political, social, and cultural—all 
one mighty phenomenon; and what we associate with Luther was 
nothing so august. His writings are not troubled about the 
founding of new moralities; nor about increasing the culture of 
the soul by power over nature: his prepossessions—wedlock, fami- 
lies, maids, etc.—were quite on the traditional lines of Thomism. 
His reformation differed from the English in being exclusively 
ecclesiastical, and only indirectly national. Long before his death 
there did indeed begin a free, deep, and more philosophically 
consequent movement for establishing an independent Deutsch- 
land ; but it never counted more than two adherents, for orthodoxy 
and reform united tocrush it. The active founding of German poli- 
tical unity was in abeyance from the deaths of Franz von Sickin- 
gen on the Landstuhl in 1523, and of von Hutten on the island of 
Ulfenau a few weeks later, until the days of the North German 
Confederation. And Bismarck is best viewed as the logically last 
man of the Reformation—Hutten’s successor and Luther’s op- 
ponent. “Hutten was wrecked, and all his undertakings with 
him, not because these were unjust or preposterous, but because he 
tried to accomplish at once and together things that could only 
be carried out successively and at long intervals. Luther, with 
the so-called German Protestantism, was confined to religious 
questions; was not concerned with politics (sak vom Politischen 
ab); and took even from the elements of humanism only just as 
much as was indispensable for its ends. Fighting with Catholic- 
ism, it broke the might and unity of the Empire utterly ; swaddled 
the manners and culture of the German people with narrow bands, 
and clothed them in rough garments. As a reward for this, it 
reached the goal within its own limits; namely, the liberation of 
the purified church from Rome; and as far as it could gather the 
German folk to itself, began the education of it to a self-sub- 
sistent religious life. When time had ripened it, this rigid rind 
split ; and Protestantism yielded a free humanistic culture, joined 
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with our classic German literature. And once again, in the fulness 
of days, there came forth from this thorough culture, political unity 
and might, the new German Empire. Thus it can be seen how 
shrewd Hutten was in not desiring one without the other. In 
reality, the humanistic culture rooted in Protestantism, and the poli- 
tical unity of the nation so fashioned, both things should really go 
together; and it was Hutten’s error—as it is the error of prophetic 
nature always—to behold together in one shining ideal, and 
to strive after simultaneously and as one that which humanity 
can arrive at only step by step, piece by piece, in a long struggle 
of centuries.'7 “So great and important is Hutten, that the 
entire age is painted and mirrored in him.”"* 

So the widest law of culture is expressed in the general human 
endeavour to participate in some greater body. The most 
splendid state constitution and the deepest poem are created alike 
by the one instinct. But in accordance with the general character- 
istic of law, the special phenomena, the institutions which it makes 
to itself in any age, cannot be predicted. The Eucharistic and 
national unities could not have been deduced: once here, they 
proved their divinity by becoming universal. What the next 
stage will be cannot be said with certainty. It may be hazarded 
that it will be a sort of scientific institution, where the worth of 
goodness can be brought home to a still vaster number by exact 
measurement, and virtue be no longer sanctioned but proved, 

English history shews this passage from the one unity to the 
other happily accomplished within one or two generations; but 
Englishmen are misled when they take this to have been the case 
also in Germany. There the symbolical has not even yet given way 
before the national body: hence the immense armaments—merely 
the self-affirmation of the nation against the assertions of the 
older church. Indeed, the an-und-fiir-sich of the Hegelian 
state is the same error of judgment as the hypostasis of the 
schoolmen. When other nations have passed beyond the national 
to a higher stage, Germany, still obstinately clinging to her 
antiquated morals and customs, will lag proportionately behind, 
and be the enduring danger to European civilisation. That the 
conception of social coherence has not moved far from that 
of ecclesiastical times, the resident in Germany is made aware of ; 
and the reader of modern literature becomes still more conscious 
of it. Heine’s remark that a German marriage is not a real one: 


“the groom gets a kitchen-maid rather than a bride,”** may be 


1. D. F. Strauss: “‘ Ulrich von Hutten.” 
18. Theo. Ziegler: ‘‘ Strauss.” 

19. ‘‘ Die deutsche Ehe ist keine wahre Ehe der Ehemann hat keine Ehefrau 
sondern eine Magd.”’ 
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put parallel to Bossuet’s excoriation of the passions of love, “ gu’on 
appelle si délicates, et dont le fonds est si grossier.”” Exactly in 
agreement with this, Stirner can understand no kind of cohesion 
among human beings that is not also a physical necessity. “ How 
amusing to watch two Germans (he has in mind people of the 
same nationality in general) meet each other abroad! What hand- 
shaking and greetings, and fusion of feeling! What mutual 
devotedness and love! Could anything more ridiculous be 
imagined ?”2° But since the eighteenth century, progress can be 
verified : “already in our times spiritual marriage is a possibility,”** 
since the days of Frederick the Great: “If you will know how 
little taste there is in Germany you must visit the theatre. There 
shall you see the disgusting things of Shakespeare . . . and how 
the public is carried away by farces worthy of the savages of 
Canada.”** For it is the incredible advantage of these two ex- 
planatory concepts—eucharist and nation, that, besides being 
scientifically well grounded, and being the very terms in which the 
development of Europe has taken place, they illuminate some of 
the famous contradictions of history. Frederick the Great warring 
against French culture in the interests of German, which he de- 
tested: Englishmen of to-day, threatened in the root of their 
national being by a people whom they cannot see except through 
the veils of poetry and idealism; Teutonic philosophers, loudly 
proclaiming theories in opposition to the inevitable current of their 
national development, are examples how shallow mere shrewdness 
is compared to calm scientific inquiry. When Bradley says, 
“modern morality rests on the family, on property, and on the 
nation,”** the mistake could hardly be greater; but the confusion 
becomes quite bewildering further in the same paper when he as- 
serts: “ We do not recognise how in its very principle the Christian 
ideal is false.” Were the family, property, and the nation to 
vanish, the moral impulse would still be vigorous: the Christian 
principle was in itself very good, only in endeavouring to embrace 
as many as possible, it lost its virtue, and came to appear opposed 
to culture. “ Why have we grown dissatisfied with Christianity ?” 
asks J. S. Mackenzie; “ Hellenism has passed away, Judaism has 
passed away, and Christianity is passing away.” And had he 
added, “nations will pass away,” he would have been quite con- 
sistent, have answered his own question, and avoided making the 
future of humanity seem to depend on the hypostasis of the insti- 
tutions he mentions. 

20. ‘“* Der Einzige und sein Eigentum.” 

21. Die geistige Ehe ist also schon heute eine Méglichkeit.—P. Bergmann : 
“ Ethik, als Kulturphilosophie,” 1904. 


22. Briefe. 
23. ‘* Int. Journal of Eth.,” IV. 
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Hence the alleged Teutonism of Shakespeare is not there. 
What the Germans are attracted by is in reality the throes of 
the passage from the Teutonic, northern, and medieval elements in 
early English life to a higher—that common to all good men. This 
is the Shakespeare philosophy; and it is antagonistic to the un- 
healthy idealistic systems of modern Germany, Gervinus is again 
the witness: “Shakespeare knew nothing of those sodden rages 
that our poets have fuddled themselves with, and nothing of the 
pain of unsatisfied knowledge and exaggerated feeling, and 
nothing of the irreconcilable opposition between the ideal and real 
life that has been the bane of so much fine talent among us. Never 
is to be remarked anything like tipping the baby with the bath; 
and in our traditional manner experimenting with real life in the 
interests of a rigid logical construction. How much soever he rose 
from the bounds of narrow-hearted nationality to general 
humanity, the cosmopolitan principles which our noblest have ac- 
knowledged were ever abject in his eyes. From history he had 
learned the worth of state and fatherland . . . (which Goethe had 
not). If he be placed next Goethe and Schiller, it becomes plain 
how the moral and spiritual qualities of both are united in him- 
self.” 

It is as it should be that the contradiction of the restless 
work solution of the Philemon et Baucis scene should come at the 
very last line of Faust . . . das ewig Weibliche. Further Goethe 
could not go, for his was no creative, but a pictorial imagination. 
It is hopeful that his countrymen are turning to Shakespeare, and 
docilely hearing the voice of the instinct that has made other 
people so great. “Shakespeare is a work of all times and all 
nations. ... He is the greatest book after the Bible, and whatever 
of moral grandeur there is in modern England is due to the nourish- 
ment it has derived from these two works.”** For though the older 
nations are not called upon to surrender the fruit oftheir toil to a 
marauding horde of half-civilised sensual sluggards, there is some 
sort of obligation upon them to be sympathetic, and to extend the 
moral insight in Germany ; lest in some wild hellish hour they taste 
how much the wretched unsuccessful dare. But at the feet of the 
master the affections will gently lead the Germans on; they will 
taste the sweetness of the eucharistic body in the 125th Sonnet; 
they will prize the blessedness of national unity in the historical 
pieces. Finally, they will be led in the Temes? to that magic land 
where nature is subdued to humanity, where knowledge is real— 
and virtue. 

PH. FERRY. 
24. J. Darmesteter: ‘‘ Shakespeare.” 





RELIGIOUS LIBERTY.’ 


MODERN works on this intensely interesting theme are somewhat 
rare. 

There are few of our present-day writers who seek to expound 
its principles, or deal with the history of its development. So that 
we are glad that this Italian professor possesses the spirit of en- 
quiry that leads him to give it ample treatment. 

Professor Bury of Cambridge, in his Preface to this illumina- 
ting volume, very properly praises the author for his contribution 
to its study, and submits, as his own opinion, that “the views which 
some men take of the powers and ends of civil government will 
obviously condition the treatment of such liberty.” It is surprising to 
find how indifferent the bulk of Free Churchmen are to the impor- 
tant issues involved. Citizens who are anxious to be more fully ac- 
quainted with the evolutionary processes, which have brought about 
what measure of liberty we now enjoy, may well peruse this 
translation from the professor’s pen. Many people are quite 
unaware that some of the greatest names in literature are closely 
allied to this struggle for religious rights. 

We need only name Dante, Milton, and Locke in proof of 
our assertion. 

In our own times the platform, perhaps more than the pulpit, 
or the press, has rendered the greatest service to the cause. Many 
of our most gifted orators have spoken on its behalf. 

Need we mention such brilliant talkers as John Bright, Joseph 
Chamberlain, Dr. R. W. Dale, Rev. J. P. Mursell, Ernest Jones, 
Henry Richards, and the two Williams—Charles and Carvell? Re- 
ligious liberty is defined by the author “ to consist in creating and 
maintaining, in society, such a condition of things that each indivi- 
dual may be able to pursue and, in time, reach those two supreme 
ends without other men, either separately or grouped in associations, 
or even personified in that supreme collectivity known as the State, 
being able to offer him the least impediment in pursuing those 
ends, or cause him the least damage on their account.” The 


1. “Religious Liberty,”’ by Francesco Ruffini (Professor of Ecclesiastical 
Law in the University of Turin). Translated by J. Parker Heys. Published by 
Williams and Norgate, London and New York. 
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definition is perhaps a little prolix, and might have been put in 
simpler terms. It follows, however, from it, that religious liberty, 
should be considered not from a philosophical or even a theological, 
but rather from a juridical standpoint. Governments in the shap- 
ing of laws, on the lines of religious liberty, have generally gone 
no further than to concede a measure of toleration to the non- 
established churches. The legal assertion that the State church 
is the only true one has lead them to refuse recognition to other 
churches, except as systems of error. They, as a result, concluded 
that to grant full freedom to the propagation of the teachings of 
these sects would be to act falsely to the one established by the law 
of the land. 

Toleration works through law; liberty through love. The 
author reminds us, in this connection, of the words which Lord 
Stanhope some years ago addressed to the House of Lords, and 
which voices a prophecy which is being fulfilled to-day. His 
lordship said that “there was a time when the dissenters begged 
for toleration as a grace; now they asked for it as a right; but 
the day will come when they will scorn it as an insult.” 

That day now dawns on the Welsh hills, and its noon, in a 
short time will flood the Scottish heather, and English oaks, with 
its light. 

That true religious liberty must logically carry with it the 
separation of Church and State must be apparent, it seems to us, to 
all who read history aright. 

We regret to find our author not altogether sound on this 
point. 

For whilst he seeks to extol that religious equality before the 
State which obtains in America, he is not prepared to grant such 
a full measure of it to the European nations. 

He rightly refers to Constantine’s famous Edict of Milan as 
one which gave liberty of worship to all religions, without seeking 
to establish the Christian Church as the religion of the empire. 

The popular belief is—and prominent writers circulate it— 
that Constantine united the Church with the State. 

Whereas the fact is, he disestablished the Pagan religion and 
placed the Christian faith on an equal footing with it. It was the 
Emperor Theodosius the Great, who by the Edict of Constan- 
tinople, at a later period, united, for the first time, the Church 
with the State. 

By the way there seems to be no reason why the Edict of 
Constantine, and other Latin quotations, should not appear in 
English dress in future editions of this work. 

The professor properly impeaches St. Augustine—the most 
famous of the Fathers—with being opposed to religious freedom. 
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“Where error prevails,” wrote the Bishop of Hippo, “it is 
right to invoke liberty of conscience; but when, on the contrary, 
the truth predominates, it is just to use coercion.” 

As a result of such a ruling there is laid at this prelate’s door 
the blood of many a martyr who perished by virtue of the plea, 
submitted by his persecutors, that they were acting in accordance 
with the judgment pronounced by this celebrated divine. 

The unholy union of the sword and the shepherd’s crook has 
worked disaster to Christianity. The spirit of love, as a conse- 
quence, has often been cast out to give place to the demon of hate. 

We make bold to assert—without fear of contradiction—that 
there has never been a Church—Pagan or Christian—that has per- 
secuted the pedple that has not been united to the State. 

Our author, in his survey of the Middle Ages, proves histori- 
cally that the burning of heritics—better name Saints—was the 
result of decisions made by Roman Catholic Councils and Popish 
bulls. 

He reviews, in a masterly fashion, the rise and extension of 
religious liberty on the European continent. 

The intolerance of the Greek Church in Russia is emphasized. 

That such a form of religious oppression should exist in the 
twentieth century says little for the enthusiasm of a free Christen- 
dom. 

Pobyedonostzeff—thank heaven for our simple surnames— 
who is known by the high-sounding title of Procurator of the Holy 
Synod, has publicly declared that the very existence of the Russian 
empire depended upon a strict alliance between Church and State. 

“We cannot,” he says, “ permit proselytism in any form to 
have the assent of the civil authority.” 

Protestants, the writer points out, were—though on a lesser 
scale—guilty of persecuting those whose doctrines differed from 
their own. 

Some of them—it is sad to relate—manifested that very intoler- 
ance which they were supposed to have arisen to suppress. We 
are compelled to note, with shame, that Calvin and Melanchthon 
sanctioned the burning of Servetus, and that Luther when asked 
if the Anabaptists should be put to the sword answered :—Placet 
mihi Martino Lutero. 

To use any form of compulsion, in matters religious, is to 
render invalid the truth by which Christ has made us free, and puts 
persecution where persuasion ought to be the ruling influence. 

Our author gives the Baptists—not the Anabaptists—the 
credit of being the first to demand the disseverment of the Church 
from State control and State patronage. 
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Their confession of Faith contained these words: The magis- 
trate must not interfere in matters of religion and conscience. 


Locke’s famous Letter of Toleration, the writer justly con- 
tends, created guite a furore for religious freedom, and we owe to 
the author of the “ Human Understanding,” and to Milton, as Free 
Churchmen, an everlasting debt of gratitude. 

Although the author is only half-hearted in his plea for fuller 
freedom in religious matters, yet he eulogizes the men who advo- 
cated the fullest measure possible. He names Socinus, Robert 
Brown, Roger Williams, and Cavour, as representive liberationists. 

His book should be carefully read by all religious students who 
wish to consider the relations—past and present—of Church and 
State. 

But we are sorry that we must somewhat severely criticise some 
of his conclusions. 

He is really the champion of religious toleration and not of 
religious liberty. 

His attacks upon the Separatists are not without bitterness, 
and display a peculiar prejudice born, we suppose, out of the Pro- 
fessor’s present surroundings. The logic of history—even that 
which he quotes himself—is against him when he tries to make out 
that the true religious liberty they fought and bled for resulted 
from a feeling of pure intolerance to others. He is equally in error 
when he calls their enthusiasm a form of fanaticism. 

He differs—whilst we approve—with the saying of Schaff in 
his definition of Separatism as it exists in the United States. 

“Tt is,” asserts this able historian, “ liberty zm religion, but not 
from religion, just as true civil liberty is liberty zm the law but not 
from the law.” 

Professor Ruffini remains the advocate of State alliance under 
the false impression that religious liberty can be best obtained 
through State-channels. 

He is a tolerationist when, by the reasoning of his own book, 
he ought to be a liberationist. 

There is much talk to-day about the best methods to bring 
about the ultimate union of the Churches in this country called 
Christian, but, it is certain, that the most formidable barrier to the 
consummation of such an union, is the existing establishment of one 
branch of the Church to the exclusion of the other branches from 
national recognition. 

Until the disestablishment of the Church from the secular 
State all attempts, in the direction of corporate union must, of 
necessity, end in failure. 
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Cavour’s policy, which is embodied in the words: “a free 
Church in a free State,” is the only one that is in harmony with the 
progressive principles of twentieth century religion. 

Religious liberty in things spiritual, and religious equality in 
things secular, are the true bases upon which must be built that 
ecclesiastical edifice which is destined to be the religion of our 
children’s children. 


A. GRAHAM-BARTON. 





ANGLICANS AND THE EASTERN 
CHURCHES, 


HIsTORY testifies repeatedly to the potency of the ideal in human 
endeavour, especially in ecclesiastical affairs—concerned, as such 
affairs are, so intimately with the lofty and the sublime. Neither 
can there be much doubt that the ideal of “ Christian unity ” has an 
increasing place in the minds of English Churchmen and religious 
people generally. Inevitably the eyes of a school of Anglican 
“ re-unionists,” chiefly of the High Church party, have turned to- 
wards the enormous stretches of territory under the jurisdiction of 
the Orthodox Churches of the East. It may, perhaps, be well to 
investigate the problem which presents itself to them. How far 
is it possible for the Church of England to approach towards those 
of the Orient? There can be no doubt of the glamour of the ideal 
which presents itself to many Churchmen in this matter. That 
there should, perhaps, be possibility of co-operation between the 
Church of Augustine and Paulinus, and the Churches of Chrysos- 
tom, of Basil, of Cyril of Alexandria. It must be obvious that even 
the beginning of such a movement would be of very considerable 
importance in the history of non-Papal Christianity. 

It may be accepted that many English Churchmen of high 
standing are very friendly with ecclesiastics of the Orthodox East. 
Father Puller’s recent visit to the St. Petersburg clergy, and his 
exposition of Anglican principles, were evidence of this. The 
Bishop of Ossory recorded, some months ago, in the National 
Review, the opinion that “in matters of doctrine, the gulf is not 
very wide between England and Russia” The last Pan-Anglican © 
synod placed on record a definite declaration highly encouraging 
to advances towards “the Churches of the Orthodox East.” The 
society called “The Anglican and Eastern Orthodox Churches’ 
Union ” is in active being, though it is, of course, an unofficial body. 

So much for aspiration, effort, and the spiritual vision. What 
are the cold, material facts? On examination, the prospects of any 
ultimate success become so faint, the problem becomes so encum- 
bered with obstacles and fundamental difficulties, that the vision of 
any union of English and Eastern Churches is in reality quite 
chimerical. This is so even if, when speaking of “ England,” we 
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consider the Anglican Church only ; and, of course, the other Eng- 
lish religious bodies are yet further from the position of the 
Easterns. 

First, whatever its schisms in discipline, the Orthodox East 
believes that its Churches are infallible in faith and doctrine, the 
guardians of a Divine, incorruptible and unchangeable faith which 
it is heresy to question. The attitude of Orthodoxy towards out- 
siders is that declared by the Holy Synod of Russia in a letter to the 
Patriarch of Constantinople in 1903: “We show every possible 
condescension to their perplexities—natural after a separation so 
lengthy. But at the same time we proclaim vehemently the truth 
of our Church and her office as the sole heir of Christ—the one ark 
of salvation which God’s grace has left.” In the words of Dr. G. 
T. Bettany (“ The World’s Religions,” p. 803), the Orthodox hold 
that “ outside the visible Church [2.e., their own Church] there is no 
salvation. The Church being under the continual inspiration of 
the Holy Spirit cannot err in matters of faith.” The position, in 
fact, is very similar to that of the Papacy, and would probably be 
explained, theologically, in somewhat the same way. It is not a 
promising outlook for union between Anglicans and the East, save 
on terms very like those the Papacy itself would exact. And then 
there are the XXXIX Articles (especially Article XIX); the gen- 
eral ritual and governmental position of Anglicanism; and 
enormous questions of faith and dogma. 

After all, Anglicanism is fundamentally Protestant or “ Re- 
formed.” The whole history of the Reformation in its contact 
with Orthodoxy, and of the repeated advances of Protestant or 
Reformed Churches and sects towards the Churches of the East, 
is full of lessons. Many of the first reformers tried to ally with 
Easterns. Jacob Andree and Martin Crusino corresponded with 
Jeremiah, Patriarch of Constantinople, with the idea of eliciting 
from him a favourable opinion of Lutheran doctrine. The only 
result was the publication, by His Beatitude, of the “Censura 
Orientalis Ecclesiz,’ condemning Lutheranism. Cyril Lucaris 
(t 1638) imbibed Protestant views. He was five times Patriarch 
of Constantinople, for varying periods between 1620 and 1638. 
He organized a Reformation party, but was ultimately murdered. 
After this, four Synods of Orthodox prelates were held: Con- 
stantinople, 1639 and 1672; Yassy, 1643; Jerusalem, 1672. Or- 
thodoxy was affirmed, the Reformers condemned. The Synod of 
Jerusalem (1672) has aptly been styled “the Orthodox Council of 
Trent.” It emphatically denied that the Orthodox have ever held 
doctrines like those of Lucaris. His views, even supposing him 
really to have held them as alleged, were, said the Synod, “ mere 
private theories of a heretic.” The veneration of saints; seven 
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sacraments; the Real Presence; the Liturgy a true Sacrifice; were 
all upheld by the Synod. All the Eastern Patriarchs, and the Rus- 
sian Church, approved the decrees of this Synod; those decrees 
are printed in Orthodox books of symbols, and are binding on 
the faithful as a standard of belief. 


How can a Church, holding (for instance) the position of the 
Anglican Church on the question of the Eucharist, dream, how- 
ever remotely, of union with the East? Possibly extreme High 
Churchmen, for themselves alone, might do so; but there are the 
Church of England’s legal constitution and Articles, and the power- 
ful Low and Broad schools. Passing over, for a moment, the ques- 
tion of legality, the fact remains that any terms any Easterns 
would make would mean an appalling Anglican split, involving 
the whole of the Low and Broad parties. For the faith of the 
Orthodox East on the Eucharist is that (vide the Jerusalem Synod 
of 1672): “ The bread and wine at their consecration are changed, 
transubstantiated, converted, and transformed; the bread is 
changed into the very Body of the Lord that was born at Bethle- 
hem from the Ever-Virgin, -baptized in the Jordan, suffered, was 
buried, rose again, sits at the right hand of God the Father, and 
will come again in the clouds of heaven; and the wine is converted 
and transubstantiated into the very Blood of the Lord that He 
shed on the cross for the life of the world.” Moglias (“ Orthodox 
Confession,” i. qu. 106): “ What is the third sacrament ?—The 
Holy Eucharist, or the Body and Blood of Our Lord Jesus Christ 
in the appearance of bread and wine, in which really and properly, 
that is, in actual fact (cara rd mpayua) Jesus Christ is present.” 
(Peter Moglias’ “ Confession” has the confirmation of the Eastern 
Patriarchs and the Synod of Jerusalem). 


It was, in fact, largely on this very question of the Eucharist 
that there was a rather instructive “ incident ” between some Anglli- 
cans and Orthodox only last year (1912). Raphael, Bishop of 
Brooklyn, head of the Syrian Orthodox Mission in North America, 
had been interested in some “ reunion” advances. Investigating 
the tenets of Anglicanism, however, and applying the tests of the 
Orthodox Church thereto, he eventually issued a pastoral letter 
breaking off every negotiation and withdrawing from the whole 
movement.. For (he said, inter alia) Anglicans are heretical on the 
Eucharist; “the Orthodox Church believes and confesses that 
Christ, the Son of the living God, who came into the world to save 
sinners, is of a truth in His “ all-pure Body ” and “ precious Blood” 
(Liturgy of St. Chrysostom) in that Sacrament objectively present 
as He was on earth.” The invincible barriers of creed had inter- 
posed, and this promising negotiation had failed. 
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So also of the veneration of the Virgin and saints. How 
great a shudder would run through—how vehement a protest, 
crowned by schism, would be raised by—the vast majority of An. 
glicans (Low, Broad and even many very “ High”) if called upon 
to accept the terms of the Orthodox East thereon! The Orthodox 
venerate the Virgin, pray to her, burn lights before her eikons, fast 
and feast in her honour, make pilgrimages to her shrines, even more 
devotedly than is done in the most Roman Catholic of Western 
lands. In the Morning Office of the Russian Church, before the 
ninth Ode of the Canon, the deacon incenses the Altar, and then, 
going out through the North Door of the Sanctuary, incenses the 
eikon of Mary, saying, “ Let us magnify with hymns the Theotokos 
or Mother of Light.” Later on, the Holy Doors are thrown open 
to the sound of another anthem in praise of Mary. The Russians 
have the Feast of our Lady’s Patronage or Protection (September 
8th); the Presentation of Mary in the Temple (November 21st) ; the 
Feast of the Assumption ; the Feast of Mary’s Nativity. 

The veneration of shrines and eikons is fundamental to Ortho- 
dox devotion. The Feast of the Kazan Eikon of the Mother of 
God is kept by the Russians on October 22nd and July 8th; that of 
the Vladimirski Eikon of Mary on May 2ist, June 23rd, August 
26th ; that of the Tychurin, or Blacherne, Eikon of Mary, on June 
26th. In the office of recommendation of the dying, the Church of 
Greece prays, “ Save me, thou stainless holy Mother of my Christ 
and God, for I can no longer look at the image, unworthy that I 
am; my light is quenched, darkness envelopes me.” The Bishop 
of Ossory (National Review, May, 1912, p. 441) was constrained to 
admit, “The veneration of Eikons or Sacred Pictures is, for 
example, universal in the Orthodox East.” Poles-asunder barriers 
of belief between England and the East ! 

Eastern ecclesiastical tribunals have also always repudiated 
the validity of the Orders of Anglican clergy. The Bonn Con- 
ference’s St. Petersburg Session (1874-5) did so. The Russian 
Epistle of Re-union (1903) did not include the Anglican hierarchy 
amongst those (Latin, Armenian, Copt, etc.) admitted to be valid. 
In 1902 some Anglican clergy approached the Patriarch of Con- 
stantinople in regard to Anglican orders. Result: His Beatitude 
refused to admit validity thereof; and so, also, acted the Patriarch 
of Jerusalem in 1907. Poles-asunder difficulties as to the very or- 
dinations of the clergy ! 

Even apart from all the above, however, there is the further 
problem: With which of the “ Churches of the Orthodox East” 
would Anglicans unite? The East, taken as a general whole and 
apart from small heretical Churches, is one in faith and worship. 
But in government and communion, what schisms! The Orthodox 
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of Greece and those of Bulgaria, though holding the same theo- 
logical creed, are in mutual schism. To the view of the Patriarch 
of Constantinople, the Bulgarians are excommunicated schismatics. 
—like Cranmer to Pope Paul III., we might almost say, so far as 
discipline is concerned. The Churches of the East are rent with 
schisms in jurisdiction. With which Churches would Anglicans 
unite? 

“ Anglican and Orthodox union” is a beautiful dream—but 
the inflexible difficulties arising from creed-differences and the rest 
make it a dream merely. Any possible Eastern conditions would 
involve an appalling Anglican split of High from Low Chiurch- 
men. Then there are Parliament and the Anglican legal position. 
The aspiration of those who dream of union with the Orthodox 
East partakes, it is to be feared, of much the same character as. 
that movement for “re-union with Rome”: the movement which 
was practically negatived by Pope Leo XIII’s Bull, “ Apostolice 
Cure.” Both were, no doubt, lofty ideals of one school of high- 
idealed Churchmen : but both, also, were, and are, really impractic- 
able on account of the radical differences between the facts and 
principles of the English Church and State on the one hand, and 
the Eastern and Roman ecclesiastical systems on the other. Both 
projects are at present, in fact, “ dreams out of the ivory gate.” 


J. W. POYNTER. 














THE RELATIONS OF JESUS WITH 
HIS FAMILY. 


IN order to treat this subject as thoroughly as possible, we propose 
(1) to give some account of the parents and brethren of Jesus, (2) 
to describe certain scenes showing how he got on with these 
relatives, and (3) to make one or two remarks about the nature of 
their mutual intercourse, and the causes of its distinctive 
character. 


I—THE PARENTS AND BRETHREN OF JESUS. 


1.—The Parents of Jesus.—Little indeed is recorded about 
the parents of Jesus, but that little possesses uncommon interest 
by reason of its extraordinary features. Mary, his mother, a 
maiden of Nazareth in Galilee, betrothed to one named Joseph, a 
carpenter of the same city, was found to be with child. To explain 
her condition, she declared that some time previously the angel 
Gabriel had appeared unto her with a message from God, saying 
that by the simple action of the Holy Ghost, apart from any virile 
contact, she should conceive and bring forth a son unto whom the 
name Jesus, the Greek form of Joshua, must be given. This 
explanation did not at first satisfy Joseph, who determined to 
break off the engagement privately, desiring to get rid of Mary, 
but still wishing to save her from the terrible punishment exacted 
by the Jaw in such cases. Then, however, on the strength of a 
dream, wherein he saw an angel, who repeated to him what 
Gabriel was alleged to have said to Mary, he tonk her back to 
favour, deferring to celebrate the nuptials until after the birth of 
the child. This event occurred at Bethlehem in Judza, whither 
Joseph and Mary his “ betrothed” had come for the purpose of 
fulfilling a certain imperial decree with respect to registration.’ 


1. Luke (I., 26-37) gives the part of the story which, if authentic, must 
have come from Mary, whether true or false. Matthew (I., 18-25), tells how 
Joseph thought, and felt, and acted, when Mary’s alleged statement reached his 
ears. The second version complements the first, and affords evidence that our 
Matthew is posterior to Luke. Some critics regard the parts concerned as later 
additions to the respective works, but this opinion we do not share. The First 

we believe to have been written by someone who took Matthew’s reports 
of teaching of Jesus, and added them to Mark’s narrative, which, in turn, he 
supplemented with other narratives, one of these being the account before us. 
The Second Gospel was of similar origin, but it had a learned and genial author, 
who has left his mark on all its pages. For our part, we see no reason why 
“Luke” should not have been written by Luke; and we regard the kernel of 
“* Matthew”’ as having come from Matthew. 
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Here in its simplest form, and divested of any adjuncts im- 
parting a fantastic appearance, is the narrative of the conception 
the birth of Jesus, containing the all-important facts which Mary 
is alleged to have communicated to Joseph, and which he is said 
to have accepted in virtue of his confirmatory dream. On this. 
matter two theories are set forth; first, that the account in 
question is true, and that the miracle specified did occur; and, 
second, that the account is untrue, and that no such miracle 
occurred. This latter theory leads to two branch theories ; first, 
that the falsehood owed its origin to Mary; and second, that it 
was invented or grew up as a myth, after her death, or at any rate 
came into being and got spread abroad without her knowledge 
and consent. We do not design to advance any of these theories ; 
but it must be clear to everyone, that a careful study of the 
relations existing between Jesus and his parents, and especially 
between Jesus and his mother, is likely to illustrate the facts 
alleged with regard to his birth, and to show what part, if any, she 
had in the recital of these facts. 

2.—The Brethren of Jesus—The townspeople of Nazareth, 
where Jesus was brought up and where he lived till over thirty 
years of age, declared that he had four brothers, James, Joses, 
Judas, and Simon, and some sisters whom they did not name.* 
The brethren of Jesus are likewise referred to by the Apostle 
Paul, who says that at his day they travelled about in female 
company, and asserts that he had seen the one called James when 
on a visit to Jerusalem In view of these statements, and of the 
fact that the persons called the brethren of Jesus are often men- 
tioned along with Mary, his mother, as if they as well as he had 
been her offspring, it is no slight surprise to find the fraternal 
relationship between him and them brought in question, and 
attempts made to resolve it into one of remoter degree. 
References quoted below indicate that Mary, the wife of Joseph, 
had a sister, Mary, the wife of Clopas, and that this woman had 
two sons bearing the names of James and Joses; whether she had 
more children or not is a matter of inference.‘ 

By a process of reasoning which has at least the merit of 
ingenuity, it is sought to prove that the James specified by Paul 
was the son of Mary, wife of Clopas, and also that he is the person 
designated as the brother of Jude or Judas in the Epistle ascribed 


2. Matthew (XIII., 55-56) has James, Joseph, Simon, and Judas; Mark (VI., 
3), James, Joses, Judas, and Simon. 

3. I. Cor. ix., 5-6. Gal. i., 19-20. 

4. John says Mary, wife of Clopas, and sister to the mother of Jesus, stood 
by the Cross (xix., 25). At this spot, according to Matthew, there was ‘‘ Mary, 
the mother of James and Joses”’ (xxvii., 56); to Mark, “‘ Mary, the mother of 
James the less, and of Joses”’ (xv., 40); and to Luke, ‘“‘ Mary the mother of 
James ” (xxiv., 10). 
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to the latter, who must therefore have been likewise a son of the 
self-same Mary. In answer to the objection that the James men- 
tioned by Paul was evidently an apostle, and that the only apostle 
james then living was James the son of Alphzus, it is alleged 
that Alphzus and Clopas are two equally correct Greek renderings 
of one and the same Hebrew cognomen. Admitting then that 
besides her two sons, James and Joses, Mary, wife of Clopas, a/ias 
Alpheus, had another son Judas, we are confronted by the fact 
that the three sons of this woman bore the same names as those 
ascribed by the townspeople of Nazareth to three of the brothers 
of Jesus. Hence it is contended that the so-called brethren of 
Jesus were his cousins only. But to this it is replied that the two 
sisters having the same name, Mary may have thought fit to give 
three of their respective children the same names, James, Joses, 
and Judas. Besides which the reference to Jesus as his mother’s 
first-born son seems to prove that she had other children after- 
wards. The point has never been cleared up, and we only mention 
it for the sake of fairness. 


II.—ScENES ILLUSTRATING THE RELATIONS OF JESUS WITH 
His FAMILY. 


1.—Mary and Joseph were pious people who went up every 
year to the Passover, and when Jesus had reached the age of 
twelve they took him with them, probably for the first time, in 
order to initiate him into the mysteries of divine worship which by 
reason of his having attained, or being on the point of attaining 
legal majority, he must thenceforth perform. All who know the 
goings on at this time, the joyous outward journey; the bustle 
in the great city; the solemn mactations in the forecourt of the 
Temple where, as the Talmud (Peasach, Jos. IV. 7) says, “it was 
the glory of the priests to wade knee deep in blood”; the gay 
scenes in the tents where the paschal meal was taken ; the triumph 
songs in the sanctuary; and so forth; must realize what it all 
meant to an impressionable lad just turning puberty. When the 
feast was over Jesus tarried on at the city letting his parents de- 
part homewards in the belief that he was making the journey 
with some of their companions. A day passed, then 
they noticed his absence, searched for him vainly among their 
friends, and finally returned to Jerusalem. After three days, most 
likely four days from the time he had vanished, they found him in 
the Temple, sitting in the midst of the doctors hearing them and 
questioning them to the surprise of all present. “Son,” cried 
Mary, “ why has thou dealt thus with us? Behold thy father and 


5. ‘“* James the son of Alphzus ”’ figures in all the four lists of the apostles, 
namely, Matthew x., 3; Mark iii., 18; Luke vi., 15; Acts i., 13. 
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I sought thee sorrowing?” “How is it that ye sought me, wist ye 
not that I must be in my Father’s house,” was the calm, contemp- 
tuous reply. We are told that Mary and Joseph “ understood 
not” this answer, but brought Jesus back to Nazareth, where as 
the record grimly says “he was subject unto them.” 

2.—Years have gone by and the boy Jesus has become a man 
of thirty. During the past few months great changes have come 
over his life; he has been with the multitudes to attend the 
ministry of his cousin John the Baptist, the famous revivalist of 
the desert, and gone like the penitents into the river to receive 
baptism. Then after resisting the temptations of the devil during 
a forty days’ fast in the wilderness, he has returned to his friends in 
Galilee. Anon comes a day of relaxation when he and his mother, 
and may be his brethren, go together to a wedding feast at Cana, 
a town in the same province. Whether from the number of the 
guests, or the persistence of their thirst, “the wine failed.” At 
this moment, so critical for the success of the entertainment, the 
mother of Jesus turned to him with the remark, “They have no 
wine.” The words were simple and natural enough under the 
circumstances, but they had an irritating effect upon her son who 
curtly replied, “Woman, what have I to do with thee?” adding 
enigmatically, “My hour is not yet come.” Then by a miracle 
he turned six huge vessels full of water into wine of a quality 
superior by far to that of the vintage wherefrom the guests had 
already “drunk freely.” This wonder concerns us little, the point 
of the story is the attitude of Jesus towards his mother as 
revealed by the way he answered her question. If it had been 
only a sharp retort occasioned by her fussiness, or by the fact 
of his being under the influence of wine, little importance would 
have been attachable to it, but it seems to be something far more 
significant than any such temporary disturbance. In the whole 
tenor of the phrase there breathes a spirit of long standing an- 
tipathy, as if Jesus detested his mother and could not abide her 
interfering with him in any way. It was just like the cry of the 
devils in Mark I. 24, “ What have we to do with thee, thou Jesus 
of Nazareth? art thou come to destroy us?” As a boy he had 
declined to recognise his mother’s authority; as a man he treated 
her with even less respect; the gulf between them had widened 
with the passing years. 

3-—Twelve months and more have elapsed since the fore- 
going incident. Jesus has been twice to Jerusalem, winning 
celebrity at the Passover by clearing the Temple of tradespeople 
and doing certain notable signs, and getting ill will at the Feast 
of Tabernacles by healing a lame man on the Sabbath. Arrived 
once again in Galilee he leaves Nazareth where he was brought 
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up, and fixes his headquarters at Capernaum, by the Lake of 
Tiberias, whence he goes forth into all the region round about 
preaching repentance and the near approach of the heavenly 
kingdom, thus taking up the cry of his cousin, John the Baptist, 
recently cast into prison, and acting like him as a simple herald of 
the Messiah’s advent. Soon, however, he begins to sound another 
note, and to speak openly of himself as the Son of Man, one of 
the best known designations allotted to the Hope of Israel. 

Now in Galilee at that time there was a sad prevalence of 
mental disorders of various sorts ranging from pensive despair to 
furious madness, and among these ailments one of very frequent 
occurrence consisted in strange delusions as to personality, the 
sufferers forgetting their own identity, and imagining themselves 
to be other folks or other beings than they really were. The ig- 
norance of the age affirmed such unfortunates, and indeed lunatics 
in general to be possessed by devils, and this assertion often had 
the effect of making them act as if it were true, In view of these 
facts, it is not surprising that when Jesus began to talk about being 
the Messiah and to draw great crowds of people, “his friends” got 
uneasy and came to the house where he was “ to lay hold on him: 
for they said he is beside himself.” (Mark III. 21). This opinion 
was shared by certain scribes from Jerusalem there present, who 
to explain his power in healing those whom they called 
“ possessed,” sought to ascribe it to the devil, the author of the 
possession. But Jesus with a happy blending of logic and wit 
pointed out that the devil could never maintain his position, if 
he worked against himself in that foolish way. Hereupon, a 
woman in the crowd lifted up her voice and said, “ Blessed be the 
womb that bare thee, and the paps that thou hast sucked”; to 
which Jesus replied “ Yea, rather blessed are they that hear the 
word of God and keep it.” Then his mother and his brethren, 
obviously the “friends” of unwelcome intentions, being unable 
to get at him on account of the multitude sent him word of their 
arrival, but he knowing what they had in mind, exclaimed, “ Who 
is my mother and my brethren?” and pointing to his disciples 
added with a fine touch of pathos, “Behold my mother and my 
brethren. For whosoever shall do the will of my Father which is 
in heaven, he is my brother and sister and mother.” (Matthew XII. 
22-50, Mark III., 20-35, Luke XL. 14-28, and VIIL., 19-21.) 

4-—Another year or more has passed, and within six months 
Jesus will have to meet his doom. The Feast of Tabernacles is 
drawing nigh, but he hesitates to attend it, fearing to leave Galilee 
because the inhabitants of Judea are bent on taking his life. 
Then come his brethren and say unto him, “ Depart hence, and 
go into Judza, that thy disciples also may behold thy works which 
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thou doest. For no man doeth anything in secret and himself 
seeketh to be known openly. If thou doest these things manifest 
thyself to the world.” (John VII. 1-5.) Jesus replied that they 
might well speak thus, for no one hated them, whereas many hated 
him because he laid bare their evil doings. He added, “Go ye up 
unto this feast: I go not up yet unto this feast; for my time is 
not yet fulfilled.” They took him at his word and went, and he 
came later “not publicly, but as it were in secret.” This circum- 
stance has occasioned much bitter dispute because it looks as if 
Jesus tried to deceive his brethren, especially since many 
ancient manuscripts omit the word “yet,” and _ represent 
him as saying that he intended not to visit the feast at all. 
The point, however, is hardly worth considering, for in view 
of the attitude taken by the brethren of Jesus he was un- 
doubtedly justified in deceiving them if he attempted it. The 
matter of interest is the fact that his brethren did assume this 
extraordinary attitude. The author of the Fourth Gospel accuses 
them of unbelief, but it is evident that they are liable to a far 
graver charge. They were not only unbelieving but hostile. 
Their words are contemptuous and ironical and seem to have been 
said with the intention of driving Jesus to his ruin. In fact under 
the circumstances these brethren look as if they had gone about 
to compass a fratricide. Moreover, how strange is their attitude 
when considered in relation to the facts alleged concerning Jesus 
in the memorials of his life! For whilst admitting that he was 
said to have done wondrous works, they speak as if these works had 
been wrought in secret, and were perhaps fictitious. Hence they 
challenge him to go up to Jerusalem to the Feast and there and 
then do something likely to win credit in the light of day. What 
are we to think of this? Did they not know what our sources in- 
form us that he had been twice to Jerusalem since beginning to 
perform miracles, and on these occasions won the notice of all 
men, the first time by driving the trafficers out of the Temple, 
and the second by healing a cripple at the Pool of Bethesda If 
unaware of this, had they never heard of the amazing things which 
according to the same authorities, he had been doing for two years 
in the North and especially in Galilee where they lived? What 
about the water turned into wine at Cana in the presence of their 
own mother? What about the cure of the centurion’s 
servant; the restoration of the paralytic; the raising 
of the widow’s son ; the stilling of the tempest ; the driving of the 
devils from Gadara; the raising of the ruler’s daughter ; the feed- 
ing of the five thousand; the walking on the sea; the healing of 
the Syrophoenician girl; the feeding of the four thousand; and 
innumerable other wonders performed all over the district, at 
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Capernaum, Bethsaida, Nain and other places? The wonders 
here specified are certainly not of the hole and corner. How then 
came the brethren of Jesus to pretend that his miracles were done 
in secret, and perhaps not genuine? Yet this opinion must have 
been sincere on their part. For had they entertained any faith 
in the ability of their brother to do such prodigies, they would 
never have dared to incur his wrath by provoking him to show 
his power. One able to still the raging sea, and call the dead back 
to life, was not a safe sort of person to put into a temper, and 
if the story about the blasting of the fig tree be correct, the 
patience of Jesus was not long in reaching its limits even for more 
trifling causes than insults and gibes. Had his brethren no ap- 
prehension lest he should do to them what it is said he had already 
done to the evil spirits across the lake? Evidently not, for they 
scoffed at his signs and wonders and treated him as a charlatan. 
To explain this state of affairs is no part of our present task, but 
the fact itself is eloquent testimony to the profound misunderstand- 
ing which existed between Jesus and his family, and to the want 
of sympathy which his relatives felt towards his plans and 
methods. 

5.—The end has come.* Jesus hangs upon the cross. His 
mother, his aunt, and the Magdalene, are standing by in company 
with one of his disciples whose name is not given. Jesus indicating 
this disciple to his mother said, “Woman, behold thy son”; and 
then glancing at the disciple added, “Behold thy mother.” The 
wish thus briefly expressed was duly gratified, for the disciple to 
whom Mary had been commended received her from thenceforth 
into his home. This conduct on the part of Jesus seems to have 
been an act of filial piety prompted by a sense of duty. It was 
done like a protocal before a notary, without any sign of senti- 
ment whatever. Jesus often spoke comforting and even loving words 
to women, but his mother was not one of the number. He made 
no effort to dry the tears which it may be presumed she shed. He 
simply did what he felt himself bound to do; performed a moral 
obligation and nothing more. Her faith in him was not strong. 
She did not await his resurrection. She did not even visit his 
grave in company with the other women. There is no evidence 
at all that he ever appeared to her after his alleged resurrection. 
Yet we should have thought that she would have been’ there by 
the tomb, or that he would have flown to her side with words of 
triumph and consolation had she been too infirm to reach the 
sepulchre at that early hour. She did not witness his ascension, 


6. This incident, like the second and the fourth, rests solely upon the 
authority of the re Evangelist, Here, however, he deviates from the ‘rend 
of the synoptists, and whenever he does this his statements are open to grave 
suspicion. 
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though it is said to have taken place from the Mount of Olives 
close to Jerusalem, where she was residing. A brief notice in 
the Acts of the Apostles I. 13-14, states that after beholding this 
remarkable event, the Eleven Disciples returned to the city, to 
their upper room, and these “ continued steadfastly in prayer, with 
the women, and Mary the mother of Jesus, and with his brethren.” 
Then the curtain falls and not a word is said of her again in any 
part of the New Testament. 


III—THE CAUSES DETERMINING THE PECULIAR NATURE OF 
THE RELATIONS BETWEEN JESUS AND His FAMILY. 


Jesus had a tender, sensitive disposition, and a deep feeling of 
his own worth. He was a genius with all the faults and frailties 
of his type. Hence he demanded faith, wonder, and rapt apprecia- 
tion; and could not endure to be distrusted and contradicted, or 
looked upon as eccentric and unreliable. But his parents were 
simple pious folks of limited education and narrow views. They 
would have preferred him to take the common road and be just like 
others of his age and class;.so it came about very naturally, that 
they looked askance at him when he let his genius have free play 
and indulged in vast aims and out of the way conduct. Wie die 
Alten brummen die Jungen summen, says the German proverb, 
hence it is little wonder that the brethren of Jesus followed the 
wake of their parents, and ended by taking him for a madman or 
a fraud. He was in fact far too good for the lot of them and he 
knew it. Hence instead of staying to cast pearls before swine, 
he left his old home and started life apart, among people who, as 
he hoped, would accept him in virtue of his qualities without 
stumbling over the conventions that he upset in his course. 

As regards Mary, her behaviour with respect to her son 
Jesus not only tends to disprove the story of his birth, but also 
the fact that she had any hand in evolving such a narrative. For 
in the one case she would have remembered his marvellous advent, 
and the divine promise touching his future; whilst in the other 
she would have had every possible interest in keeping up the fiction 
of his miraculous birth by pursuing towards him a line of conduct 
correspondingly suitable. As to the brethren of Jesus, it is evi- 
dent that they regarded him as an imposter or a freak; in any 
case as a person likely to compromise the good name of the family, 
and get them all into trouble. They were the sort of folks who 
when anything happens to anybody, invariably say, “ How painful 
for the relatives,” thinking always of themselves in the like cir- 
cumstances, and forgetting all about the unhappy victim. 

It is evident that Jesus keenly resented the conduct of his re- 
lations towards him, for when he had a bad reception at Nazareth 
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on coming there to preach in the second year of his ministry, he 
bitterly exclaimed, “ A prophet is not without honour, save in his 
own country, and among his own kin, and in his own house” (Mark 
VI. 4, 5), thus casting a grave reflection upon the members of his 
family. On a survey of the results yielded by the present inquiry, 
it would seem as if the experience of Jesus offers a rude rebuff to 
those who make a fetish of the family, and talk unctuously about 
the blessings of pious parentage and a godly home. For it seems 
clear that all that was great and noble in Jesus, had to be developed 
by him in direct opposition to the tendencies of his mother and 
his brethren, persons whose good repute stood high among their 
neighbours, and who appear to have walked in all the ordinances 
of the Lord blameless. 


ELIJAH GREENLEAF. 














1913. 


EVENTS OF THE MONTH. 


THE MONTH’sS WAR. 


We frankly confess that when, in the July Number of the 
Review, we expressed the opinion that a second Balkan war would 
be avoided, we had not reckoned on the sudden eclipse of King 
Ferdinand and the consequent liberty of action enjoyed by Dr. 
Daneff. If ever the blame for a war lay at the door of one man, 
this fratricide struggle lies at the door of Dr. Daneff. A loud, 
blustering personality, called to office merely beause of a vague 
expectation that his sinister relations with certain financial groups 
might be of use to Bulgaria, he pursued a policy of naked treachery 
and consummate audacity which cannot be paralelled in modern 
history. The amazing feature of the situation has been the 
apparent acquiescence of King Ferninand; curious explanations 
are being rumoured in diplomatic circles. It certainly seems 
incredible that, had that shrewd and astute sovereign been all the 
time in possession of his full mental and physical powers, he would 
have allowed a political filibuster of the Daneff type to wreck in a 
few hours the careful achievement of a whole generation. 

The final result is, provided it be lasting, not unsatisfactory to 
British interests. A balance of power in the Balkans has been 
admirably established, Roumania has shaken herself free in a 
great measure of her Austrian tutelage, Russia while still the friend 
of the Balkan peoples has ceased to be their inevitable protector, a 
strong Servia animated now as ever by pro-British sympathies is 
firmly seated astride of the German overland route to the Near 
East, while Greece, unshakeable in her secular loyalty to us, has 
been at last given an opportunity of becoming an important naval 
factor in the Mediterranean. 

These are substantial results, and their value is enhanced by 
the fact that they have been attained by peaceful and straightfor- 
ward means, without forfeiting the friendship or confidence of 
any nation, without even embittering our relation with the powers 
with whom we are usually at variance. In the course of a long and 
anxious period we only see one matter for regret—a lack of firm- 
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ness in resisting the iniquity which Austria forced on Europe at 
Scutari. For the rest, the nation’s heartfelt thanks are due to the 
masterful and brilliant diplomacy of Sir Edward Grey. 


THE LAND CAMPAIGN. 


It is with great regret that we learn that the Government con- 
templates postponing the launch of its Land campaign till it is 
within sight of a General Election. We believe this to 
be a mistake like to be almost irreparable in its electoral 
consequences, and we can only earnestly trust that the 
matter will be reconsidered. The Labour party has pro- 
duced its land policy, such as it is; even the Tory party has 
detailed, through the voice of Lord Lansdowne, its suggested plan 
of remedies. These rival policies are being freely handled and dis- 
cussed up and down the country. Meanwhile, unless a Liberal 
candidate is to launch an unauthorised land programme of his own, 
he must leave the whole question severely alone or confine him- 
self to negative criticism and vague generalities. The majority 
of candidates will undoubtedly prefer to enunciate certain prin- 
ciples of reform; they will be driven to it in most cases whether 
they prefer it or not. The result will be, in the absence of any 
guidance from the party leaders, that January, 1915, will find the 
Liberals provided with almost as many Land Policies as they 
have candidates. An official policy will then, we presume, be 
brought forward, which is bound to disagree with the unauthorised 
policy of some at least of the candidates. The result appears to 
us likely to be humiliating and disastrous in the extreme. This 
point is all the more important because the next election, and with 
it the fortunes of Liberalism, will probably hinge on just this issue 
of the land. We have survived three elections; it will be no easy 
task to survive a fourth. As a matter of fact it has never been 
done yet in history. It can only be done if we can convince the 
country that we have the only business-like and practical policy 
to settle the great and urgent question of the Land, with all its 
attendant consequences on rent, wages and employment. 

We cannot convince the country of that if the policy is kept 
drak from the rank and file of the party and only sprung on them 
at the last when the election fight will already be in full swing. 
We must have these proposals this year, so that they may be dis- 
cussed, explained, compared with the rival policies. It is the 
sine gua non of the victory of Liberalism at the polls. 

COLONIAL AFFAIRS. 

Curious premonitions reach us from Egypt and from India. 

Events of a very grave importance would appear to be preparing 
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on the Soudanese-Abyssinian frontier: it is said that the manufac- 
ture of modern fire-arms by Abyssinia and their sale to Soudanese 
and Somali natives is likely to result in a British expedition to 
King Menelik’s dominions within the next few years. It is current 
talk in Egypt that Lord Kitchener is quietly but actively pushing 
on preparations for something of this kind. 

We are full of admiration for the excellent administrative 
work Lord Kitchener has done and is doing in Egypt, but, frankly, 
we hope if the above report be true, that the Foreign Office will 
not allow him or anyone else to commit us to an adventure beside 
which even the Boer War would pale. There is probably no 
country in the world where military operations on a large scale 
would be so difficult to conduct as in Abyssinia. These steep and 
sterile hills are in addition defended by from 100 to 150,000 men, 
used to handling modern rifles, well provided with arms, inde- 
pendent of the sea both for food and ammunition, and able to 
muster an artillery of 100 modern field and mountain guns. They 
have already within recent years inflicted decisive defeat on the 
armies of one of the great European Powers. To make any im- 
pression on an enemy of that kind would require a minimum of 
150,000 men, and would require them for a minimum of three 
years. Leaving aside the cost of such a war in money and in 
valuable lives, we have no hesitation in saying that the Government 
which, in face of the dangers of the present European situation, 
would thus immobilise our regular army and a considerable portion 
of our navy in a fruitless struggle of this kind, would be guilty of 
an act of treason to the security of the state. 

The situation is not so grave, immediate or dangerous in 
Persia, but it must be made perfectly clear to official circles both 
in Egypt and in India that popular opinion in this country, irre- 
spective of party, will not tolerate a policy of adventure, either in 
Persia or in Abyssinia. 

“ VINDEX.” 
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INDEPENDENT SECTION. 


Under the above title a limited portion of the Westminster Review is occasionally 
set apart for the reception of Articles which contain opinions at variance 
with the particular ideas or measures it advocates. The object is to 
facilitate the expression of opinion by writers of high mental power and 
culture, who, while are zealous friends of and progress, yet 
differ widely on ial points of great practical concern, both from the 
Editor and from each other. 


THE MIRACLE. 


IN these times nothing is willingly accepted as fact unless it can 
be proved. Many look upon Biblical history with a doubtful eye, 
and as for miracles there are some who believe in them, and 
others who pronounce them impossible, or attempt to explain 
how they would be scientifically possible. Nothing is accepted 
which does not conform to the laws of logic, and it is upon these 
laws that our every thought depends. 

Miracles are not credited because logic denies them. Con- 
sider, for example, the case of the feeding of the five thousand 
men with five loaves and two fishes. What impossibility was 
overcome on that occasion? It was simply that there were five 
loaves and two fishes, that is to say, a very small quantity of food, 
and that this sufficed to feed five thousand persons, which requires 
that there must have been very much food. Hence there was, at 
one and the same time, very little food and very much food; or 
something was and was not; and logic claims that a thing cannot 
both be and not be. Thus, the miracle, by stating that there was 
very little food and very much food, breaks the law, “A thing 
cannot both be and not be,” and make something both be and 
not be. From this it is clear that the miracle can be proved 
possible only if this law of logic can be shewn to be inconstant, 
and this may be done. Logic may be defeated in argument by 
logic itself. 

Suppose you take a stone, hold it above the earth, and then 
open your fingers. The stone immediately falls to the ground. 
What causes the stone to fall? The earth attracts it, in obedience 
to the law of gravitation. How has the law of gravitation come 
into existence? It could not have made itself; therefore it must 
have been commanded to come into force by some intelligence. 
The highest intelligence which we are acquainted with is Man. 
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Could, then, Man have decreed this law? No, to make a law of 
gravitation does not lie within our power. Therefore an Intelli- 
gence superior to Man’s must exist and must have created, not 
only the law of gravitation, but all those laws and all that matter 
and those different forms of energy which we conceive the universe 
to consist of, and to which we assign the figurative name, Nature. 
It is obvious, then, that while Nature is merely a figurative 
expression, used to represent matter, energy, and the laws by 
which that matter and energy are controlled, there is, apart from 
Nature, an Intelligence Which has created the matter, energy, 
and laws of Nature. The atheists’ error is to imagine that matter 
and energy and the laws which rule them have originated of their 
own accord; but that is impossible. How could a table make 
itself? Man is intelligent enough to make a table, but Nature’s 
laws require an Intelligence and power greater than Man’s to make 


them. 
Hence, since these laws are made, there must be a superior 


Intelligence. 

As it has been proved that there is an Intelligence Which has 
made all things, the question arises: How has this Intelligence 
come into existence? We are obliged to answer this question in 
two ways: We can say that the Intelligence has had no beginning, 
but has always existed; but, according to our human logic, there 
must have been a beginning—the Intelligence must at some time 
have been created and endowed with superhuman powers. In 
short, we are not able and never will be able to explain how it is 
that God has always existed and cannot have existed always, but 
must have begun at some time. 

Why does this problem defy our most careful research? Be- 
cause it invariably yields two answers, each of which contradicts 
the other. It affirms that the Supreme Intelligence has always 
been and has not always been, but must have been created. We 
have to accept both these answers, and, in so doing, we are 
obliged to realise that we are granting something both to be and 
not to be. 

As logic is not absolutely reliable, what ground is there for 
asserting that the miraculous feeding of the multitude could not 
have taken place? 


A. A. CROMPTON. 

















CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 


SCIENCE. 


The New Zealand Official Year Book for 1912, contains much 
that is interesting, and its perusal will show that many experiments 
that are still in the initial stage in the home country have been 
tried for years in this progressive Dominion. For instance, women 
have the same voting rights as men for Parliamentary elections; 
but do not appear to attach the same value to the privilege as do 
their male compatriots, for the proportion of females who record 
their votes is less than that of the male voters. While we are con- 
tinually debating as to what we shall do with our criminals, the 
prisoners in New Zealand are employed in the useful work of plant- 
ing trees. There are three tree-planting prison camps in active 
operation, and the State is treating the important problem of 
afforestation with the seriousness which the subject deserves. The 
result of the poll which was taken on prohibition is interesting, in 
view of the agitation in this country. The percentage of the whole 
votes recorded was 55.83 in favour of national prohibition. There 
are many other matters dealt with in this report that are well worth 
the attention of statesmen at home. 


The Official Italian Year Book for 1912? also contains much 
that is interesting, especially in connection with labour questions. 
The movements of labourers in the country from one province to 
another are as fully chronicled as the emigration and immigration 
figures. The Italians have got even a stage farther than the New 
Zealanders in forestry, for their State forests brought them in a 
profit of £15,886 last year. As an indication of the folly of en- 
deavouring to settle industrial disputes by means of strikes, it may 
be mentioned that in 1911 only 9.1% of the strikes resulted in 
favour of the workers. 


1. The New Zealand Official Year Book. London: Eyre and Spottiswoode. 
1912. 
2. Annuario Statistico Italiano. Rome: Tipografia Nazionale. 1912. 








Contemporary Literature. 
POETRY. 


In America, Mr. I. R. Pennypacker is well known as a his- 
torian and a war critic: his biography of General Meade is a work 
of permanent value as well as a generous tribute to the memory 
of a great soldier, whose recognition came late. “The Snow-shoe 
Trail and other Poems,”! to which Mr. Charles Leonard Moore 
contributes a judiciously appreciative Introduction, deserves more 
attention than they are likely to receive on this side of the Atlantic, 
for the reason that their dominant note is patriotism. To quote 
Mr. Moore, “he seems peculiarly the celebrant of Pennsylvania, 
New Jersey, and Maryland.” In “Bridle Paths,” in which is de- 
scribed a month’s ride of a party of eight friends through the 
historic borderland of the North and South, he essays with fair 
success to revive the Chaucerian ¢fos. Many of his shorter pieces, 
notably, “ Perkiomey,” and “ Tacey Richardson’s Race,” are lilting 
and spirited compositions. As a nature-poet Mr. Pennypacker is 
altogether admirable. Take, for instance, “The Snow-shoe Trail,” 
which is an impressionistic sketch of the Adirondacks in their 
winter livery. A short quotation from this is all that the space at 
our disposal admits: 


“The moons of five white months have been 
The ladies of this chamber’s graces: 
November covered up the green, 
December hung the delicate laces, 
March found the chamber sweet and clean, 
The firs all folded in white cases, 
With every limb and twig between 
And all the forest’s hidden mazes 
A-glitter with the hoar-frost sheen.” 


We commend this little collection to all lovers of genuine, 
wholesome poetry. 


In the Preface to “The Golden Journey to Samarkand.”? Mr. 
J. E. Flecker preaches a Parnassian doctrine and disclaims having 
any “message ”—that bane of modern English poetry. “It is 
not the poet’s business to save man’s soul but to make it worth 
saving. . . to make beautiful the tragedy and tragic the beauty 
of man’s life.” British philistinism, which is the product of the 
“old puritan spirit” saturated with utilitarian philosophy, has 
screamed itself hoarse over the immorality of “art for art’s sake,” 


1. “The Snow-Shoe Trail and other Poems.’”? By Isaac Rusling Penny- 
packer. Philadelphia: Christopher Sower Co. 

2. “The Golden Journey to Samarkand.” By James Elroy Flecker. 
London: Max Goschen. 
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as if the creation of beauty that makes not for edification were an 
evil thing. In the Prologue he declares himself like Morris, “an 
idle singer of an empty day”: 


“We who with songs beguile your pilgrimage 
And swear that Beauty lives though lilies die, 
We Poets of the proud old lineage 
Who sing to find your hearts, we know not why.” 


The final stanza of “Yasmin” also breathes the spirt of Omar 
Khayy4m : 
“ Shower down thy love, O burning bright! for one night or the 
other night 
Will come the Gardener in white, and gathered flowers are 
dead, Yasmin.” 


It is from the Moslem East and Greece that Mr. Flecker draws, 
for the most part, his inspiration. “Saadabad” is charged with all 
the colour and passion of the Orient: 


“T hear the boatmen singing from our cdique on the Horn, 
Waving cypress, waving cypress, let us go to Saadabad. 


We shall watch the Sultan’s fountains ripple, rumble, splash 
and rise 

Over terraces of marble, under the blue balconies, 

Leaping through the plaster dragon’s hollow mouth and 
empty eyes: 

Waving cypress, waving cypress, let us go to Saadabad. 

Lie a little to your mother: tell her you must out to pray, 

And we'll slink along the alleys, thieves of all a summer day, 

Down to the worn old watersteps, and then, my love, away: 

O my cypress, waving cypress, let us go to Saadabad.” 


In “ Bryan of Brittany,” Mr. Flecker has achieved a ballad 
of weird beauty. All his poems show admirable technique and a 
mastery over many forms of metre. Bandelainre and Hugo—in 
“Les Orientales ”—with certain exotic French poets, notably 
Hérédia and Jean Moréas, seem to have influenced Mr. Flecker’s 
muse, but his orientalisms are derivative only from the poets of 
Persia and Turkey. There is something reminiscent of Frances 
Thompson in “A Sacred Incident.” It is our misfortune not to 
have read any of Mr. Flecker’s earlier work, which we understand 
was well received by the press, but judging from the uniformly 
high quality of the collection before us, we venture to prophesy 
that his fame will grow among the small band of readers who are 
capable of appreciating the delicate artistry of words. 
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Mr. Rickards is incorrigible We have had occasion before 
this to call attention to the magnitude of his output, and we have 
even gone so far as to offer him a meed of gratitude for his agree- 
able verse; but he must not assume from this that he is free to 
versify interminably, or that everything he writes is fitly described 
by the sacred word that stands at the head of this Section. The 
very title of his latest volume,* indeed, gives warning that all may 
not be well; and, if there be truth in the writer's claim that— 


“In me the human, blent with the Divine, 
Is more or less fulfilling God’s design,” 
we would call particular attention to the words that we have ven- 
tured to put into italics, and remark that this is hardly the claim of 
a poet, and that, if it were, it is not the poet himself who would 
make it. 

However, if a man will write so much it cannot be expected 
of him that he will uniformly satisfy all readers. Still, it is perhaps 
more simple than it should be to find unpleasing lines. To turn 
over the pages at random is to come across such phrases as the 
following: 

“If eye, heart, and mind be but open to what 

Deep Nature adumbrates, why care for your lot?” 

“ ‘True,’ replied a stranger keen on birds, like me.” 

“Whose pure angel face 

Shone from within, in spite of natal taint.” 

“Ts that the tale the Psalmist wist.” 


“The hour that links 
Sun-ray with starry beam.” 
“ And, ah! how tidal motion 
Doth people the lone strand.” 


“Politeness checks the man who looks too long 
At human faces, Nature’s loveliest bloom.” 


“It happened thro’ her failing health.” 
“To find out what the stained glass signified.” 


And more than once the word “forth” appears in a position in 
which we should have expected to find a word rhyming with 
“wrath.” Unable to doubt our own perspicacity, we are thrown 
upon the alternative supposition—a defect in the poet’s ear. And 
at once a fly appears in the ointment of our happiness. 

In a word, Mr. Rickards should beware. Revision and 
excision might prove for the time being more healthful exercises 
than addition. 

3. ‘A Soul’s Symphony.” By Marcus S. C. Rickards. Clifton: J. Baker 
and Son. 
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In the two booklets: “Coming Home and Good-Bye,” and 
“ God’s Weather,”* Mrs. E. Sewell Hill shows that she is a descrip- 
tive poet with a soul attuned to Nature in her myriad aspects and 
varying moods. The first-named is a vivid characterization of a 
night-trip across Lake Michigan through a storm to Little Point 
Sable, which she reached on a comparatively calm sea. “ God’s 
Weather,” which is a marked advance on her earlier achievement, 
deals month by month with a year in the American countryside. 
Space only admits of a single quotation, and that we shall select 
from “ August,” which, on the whole, seems to us the best out of a 
good collection : — 


“ God’s peace and the moon on the meadow’s dead clover, 
Dawn’s hush and the fresh breath of morn spilling over, 
Down the long, dusty lane from the thicket’s close cover. 


The fresh dews at nightfall breathe fragrant and bearing 
New straw and new lumber, with the tall torches flaring 
Above hurrying feet over God’s uplands faring. 

Tired faces uplifted while the rolling hymns wearing 

Away thro’ the woods, touch the restless tired tether, 

The clanking of harness, the creak of worn leather, 

With the mists and the moon and the weather—God’s weather.” 


These poems appear to have been privately printed in America. 


Edgar Allan Poe’s life was a succession of misfortunes, not the 
least of which was that of being born in an age when his country- 
men were too uncultured to appreciate his remarkable, though 
erratic, genius. In temperament as in birth—if we trace his descent 
back far enough—he was a Southerner. It is not surprising, there- 
fore, that his poetry has attracted the admiration, in particular, of 
a poet such as Mallarmé, who has translated it into exquisite prose. 
In “Edgar Allan Poe: Le Poesie,”5 Signor Federico Oliviero has 
in lines corresponding to the original text furnished his country- 
men with a version which is as literal as the genius of the Italian 
language admits. Let us take the last stanza of “ To Helen”: 


“Ecco! in quel brillante vano di finestra, 
Come simile ad una statua io ti vedo, eretta, 
La lampade d’ agata nella tua mano! 
Ah, Psiche, dalle regioni che 
Sono la Terra Santa!” 


4. I.—*Coming Home and Good-Bye.” II.—‘‘God’s Weather.” By E. 
Sewell Hill. 

5. ‘* Edgar Allan Poe: Le Poesie.’”” Tradotte da Federico Oliviero. Bari: 
Gius Laterza and Figli. 
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And compare it with the original : 
“Lo! in yon brilliant window-niche 
How statue-like I see thee stand ! 
The agate-lamp within thy hand 
Ah! Psyche, from the regions which 
Are Holy Land!” 


The fidelity with which Signor Oliviero has rendered the substance 
of this lovely verse does not compensate for the loss of its rhyme- 
form, on which the chief charm of Poe’s poetry depends, less, we 
admit, in the instance quoted than most of his other poems. 
Signor Oliviero has been at pains to translate the variants from the 
latest recension of the text. In conclusion, we congratulate this 
accomplished scholar on the manner in which he has achieved his 
task under his self-imposed limitations. 

Students of our literature will be grateful to Mr. William 
Stebbing for his “ Impressions” of “ Five Centuries of English 
Verse,”6 for it embodies in an attractive style the matured opinions 
of a scholar whose enthusiasm for his subject is on a par with his 
extensive acquaintance with it. The most interesting chapter is 
that devoted to the “ Unclassed.” A work of this kind was wanted, 
and Mr. Stebbing has admirably fulfilled his task. Thanks must 
be accorded to the delegates of the Oxford University Press for 
having published it at a price which puts it within the reach of 
slender purses. 

In the Introduction to his rhymed verse translation of “ The 
Rhesus of Euripides,” Prof. Gilbert Murray discusses at some 
length the vexed question of its authorship, and inclines towards 
the opinion that it is an early pro-satyric play written by Euripides 
in his youth, and produced again after the poet’s death by Euri- 
pides the Younger, or some contemporary. Most scholars, how- 
ever, prefer to think it simply an archaiotic work of the fourth cen- 
tury. The name Rhesus, according to Pedrizet, is the Thracian 
form of vex, and seems to denote “ the traditional divine king of 
the Thracian tribes about Pangaion, seen through the eyes of Greek 
romance.” Very spirited and Swinburnian is Prof. Murray’s ren- 
dering of the Adrastria chorus, from which we quote the closing 
strophe: 

“ Thou Rider golden, and swift and sheer, 
Achilles falters: appear! appear ! 

The ear-like flame where the red shield leapeth, 
The fell white steeds and the burning spear ! 


6. ‘* Five Centuries of English Verse.” Impressions by William Stebbing. 
2 vols. Oxford: University Press 

7. ‘“* The Rhesus of Euripides. ” Translated by Prof. Gilbert Murray, LL. D., 
D.Litt. London: George Allen and Co. 
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No Greek shall boast he hath seen thy face 
And danced again in the dancing place ; 
And the land shall laugh for the sheaves she reapeth, 

Of spoilers dead by a sword from Thrace.” 


But most beautiful of all is the “ Stars and Nightingale” chorus : 


“ Nay, hearken! Again she is crying 
Where death-laden Simois falls, 

Of the face of dead Itys that stunned her. 

Of grief grown to music and wonder: 

Most changeful and old and undying, 
The nightingale calls. 


And on Ida the shepherds are waking 
Their flocks for the upland. I hear 

The skirl of a pipe very distant. 

And sleep, it falls slow and insistent. 

’Tis perilous sweet when the breaking 
Of dawn is so near.” 




















Only a ripe scholar who is at the same time saturated with the 
quintessential spirit of poetry could have produced lines as haunt- 
ing as these. The “ Rhesus” is probably the least read of all the 
plays of Euripides. Prof. Gilbert Murray’s version should make 
a strong appeal to the cultured public. 
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